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f “beauty is in the eye of the be- 


holder,” as the saying goes, then it 


makes sense that a chemistry pro- 
fessor would find something beautiful 
in the vernacular of his discipline. 


Na sn eters hy Pagcme 
After all, electricians see something 


special in an intricate circuit; English 


particularly 


literature professors in a 
well-turned phrase. 


R f 


But how many chemistry professors 
(or anyone else) would turn out at 
a.m. on a Sunday morning to delivei 
a tribute to the beauty of 
Molecular Architecture — the 


é 
Ultimate Synthesis of Form anc 


tion, to 


about 90 alumni, students, 


fellow faculty members, townspeople, 

prospective students and parents? 
Richard Schoonmaker, professor of 

chemistry, did on Jan. |] 


Actually his was the 


talks by Oberlin faculty during the 
third annual Winter Weekend, Jan. 
12-14, sponsored by the Alumni As- 


sociation. Approximately /O alumni, 
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Norma Ringler, of Shaker Heights, 
Ohio, and her daughter, Kim, 

‘76, wait for Winter Weekend 
participants to arrive at King 101 

to hear Kiyoshi Ikeda’s presentation 
on “The Hyphenated Americans.” 
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erties of water enable the skate blade 
to melt a thin layer of ice, thus speed- 
ing the skater on his or her way. 

“Nature does what needs to be 
done,” Schoonmaker said in reference 
to molecules. “Molecules are very 
economical in structure, but in this 
sense they also are elegant.” Hemo- 
globin, which is a “large” molecule, 
was described as a “dynamic struc- 
ture which seems to breathe.” A sin- 
gle variation in its structure, he point- 
ed out, “can cause a debilitating dis- 
ease.” 

Schoonmaker also displayed several 
models of molecules (see front cover) 
and demonstrated how they move and 
form bonds as the “ultimate synthe- 
sis” of form and function. He con- 
cluded with an intended pun: “Hemo- 
globin, in my view, is a lovely mole- 
cule — one which is very close to my 
heart.” 

On Saturday afternoon, Jan. 13, 
weekend participants and others gath- 
ered in Bosworth Hall’s Fairchild 
Chapel for a program with L. Dean 
Nuernberger, associate professor of 
music theory, and the Collegium Mu- 
sicum, called “Collegium Musicum — 
An Institution for the Institution.” 

Nuernberger explained that the Col- 
legium (REVIVING FORGOTTEN MEDIEVAL 
AND RENAISSANCE MUSIC,” May/June 
1972), with its all-student personnel, 
first began playing in Fairchild Chap- 
el nearly eight years ago. The group 
particularly enjoys playing in the 
Chapel, he said, because of its atmos- 
phere (stone walls and wood-beamed 
ceiling) and because it, like the Col- 
legium’s music, seems to enjoy ever- 
greater popularity. 

Collegium members performed sev- 
eral vocal and instrumental selections, 
and demonstrated old instruments. 
Large photographic reproductions of 
paintings and drawings of political 
and cultural leaders representative of 
each selection’s period were dis- 
played. 

Kiyoshi Ikeda, professor of sociol- 
ogy and anthropology, gave a program 
on Saturday morning, Jan. 13, entitled 
“Are the Hyphenated Americans a 
New Breed?” He, along with panel- 
ists Thomas Hibino, Asian-American 
program coordinator, and Jorge Tre- 
vino, Hispanic-American program co- 
ordinator, elaborated on the dynamics 
of identity, goals and aspirations of 
minority students. 

Ikeda presented a list of changes in 


society which minority students most 
often seem to want. He said the list 
represented new and _ positive chal- 
lenges to a majority of society, and 


that in this sense hyphenated Ameri- | 


cans are a “new breed.” He asked 
his listeners to ask themselves, “Of 
all the students I know within my 
own circle, do they reflect the de- 
mands and concerns of this list or do 
they reflect a new breed.?” 

Minority students, Ikeda pointed 
out, “think higher education is a good 
thing, and in this sense they are as 
‘American’ as apple pie.” But ulti- 
mately, he cautioned, white Anglo- 
Saxon history “may have to give up a 
few things . . . and struggle with a 
‘heretical’ view of history” if society is 
to respond to these new challenges 
from minority groups. Part of this 
process has already begun, he said, as 
evidenced by a heavier enrollment of 
white “mainstream” students than mi- 
nority students in areas such as Asian 
studies. “These students are inter- 
ested in such areas because they 
think they need exposure to them,” 
he said. 

Following dinner on Friday, Jan. 
12, Phyllis Glazier, instructor in Eng- 
lish, gave a lecture entitled “Stone 
Lions Roar When a Virgin Passes.” 


She is a specialist in African, English - 


and academic folklore. 

The program’s title was derived 
from a popular legend which is as- 
sociated, she said, with the University 
of Michigan (Ann Arbor) and many 
other campuses. At U-M lions sculp- 
tured in stone, the tale goes, roar 
when a virgin passes. “Of course 
they have maintained a stony silence 
to the present day,” she said, and of 
course the U-M lions — like statues 
and lions on other campuses and in 
front of several well-known buildings, 
which have given rise to similar leg- 
ends — are allowed to roar (or shake 
hands with an adjacent statue, bark, 
etc.) only when a female virgin 
passes. 

“All of these legends are circumlo- 
cutions for ‘never’. . . the association 
is that female virginity is disgraceful,” 
she explained. Women students are 
seen as threatening and withholding 
the sexual freedom on the campus, 
she explained, and “by looking a bit 
seriously at these myths we can learn 
about campus views of virginity.” 

Glazier questioned if there is a con- 
nection between such academic folk- 


lore and “attitudes and prejudices” 
concerning women students. Folklore, 
she said, is “shared, traditional, formal 
expressions of a group of people,” and 
those who populate folklore are gen- 
erally stereotypes. The more widely 
a folk tale is told, the more validity is 
given to its stereotypes, she said. One 
bit of Oberlin folklore she cited was 
the phrase, “Oberlin College, where 
men are men and women are, too.” 

Oberlin folklore traditionally rein- 
forces the idea that academically ag- 
gressive women students emasculate 
men students, Glazier said, and there- 
fore Oberlin women are legendarily 
portrayed as “fitting the castrating 
stereotype.” Academic folklore in 
general also furnishes a belief, she 
noted, that “women are rarely able to 
outwit men.” 

Glazier concluded that “academic 
folklore can reveal to us our own 
values.” Above all, she said, “we 
should try to encourage our women 
students to pursue their fullest abil- 
ities.” 

Aside from Winter Weekend’s 
“continuing education” aspect, it — 
like Fall Weekend — also gives pro- 
spective students and parents a chance 
to join the campus community in do- 
ing what it knows best: learning. 

A new wrinkle in this year’s Winter 
Weekend was the simultaneous meet- 
ing of the eight-member Parents Com- 
mittee. Committee members, parents 


-and other weekend participants met 


for a luncheon on Saturday, which 
featured after-meal speakers Locke 
Grayson (father of Paul 773), chair- 
person of the Committee, John 
Thompson, associate professor of psy- 
chology, and Heidi McClellan, 773, 
former executive editor of the Review. 

John H. Purves, 42, executive di- 
rector of the Alumni Association, ear- 
lier had promised participants that 
each of the lectures would be more 
self-contained than those of 1972, and 
also “slightly more esoteric.” Unlike 
the previous year, Winter Weekend 
73 required no advance reading or 
homework to prepare for the four fac- 
ulty programs. By “esoteric” Purves 
may have meant that this year’s talks 
were more philosophical and less data- 
oriented in content. Indeed, to res- 
urrect a term of the late 1960's, each 
session could be described as a mini 
“think-in.” — L.G.B. 


THE STATUS OF WOMEN AT OBERLIN 


This article in part excerpts and in 
part summarizes the content of the 
“Report and Recommendations 

from the Ad Hoc Committee on the 
Status of Women at Oberlin.” 

That report, dated Dec. 8, 1972, and 
presented to the General Faculty 
and the Oberlin College Community, 
represents the joint effort of the 
Committee; its prose is a composite 
of contributions by essentially every 
member. The composition of the 
Committee is as follows: 


Appointed in November, 1971 


Anna Ruth Brummett, Assoc. Prof. 
of Biol., Chairperson (elected by 
the Committee) 

John Baum, Prof. of Mathematics 
Ruth Burke, Administrative Assistant 
in Psychological Services 

Pauline Clance, Asst. Prof. of 
Psychology and Clinical Psychologist 
Stephen Cutler, Asst. Prof. of 
Sociology and Anthropology 

Judith Dernburg, Asst. Prof. of 
Economics 

Ann Fuller, Ph.D. in Physics and 
administration wife 

Amy Gittler, Student (senior) 
Elizabeth Hayford, Ph.D. in History 
and faculty wife, Staff 

Barbara Hoekje, student (freshman) 
Marjorie Hoover, Assoc. Prof. of 
German and Russian 

Lynn Keith-Swenson, student 
(junior) 


Maureen Miller, Laboratory Instruc- 
tor in Biology 

Eleanor Owen, Boys’ and Girls’ 
Librarian, Public Library 

Thalia Peterson, Assoc. Prof. of 

Art, College of Wooster, and 
faculty wife 

Dorothy Smith, Director of 
Placement and Graduate Counseling 
Martha Stacy, Assoc. Prof. of 

Piano Pedagogy 

Peters Willson, student (senior) 


Added in September, 1972 


Susan Meek, Staff 
Zara Wilkenfeld, Associate Dean of 
the College 


The Ad Hoc Committee on the Status 
of Women at Oberlin was appointed 
in November 1971 by President 
Fuller in consultation with women 
faculty, students, members of the 
Oberlin Women’s Group, and the 
General Faculty Council. Inter- 
preting its charge as a responsibility 
to study the status of all groups 
of women connected with the Col- 
lege, the Committee created five 
subcommittees to accumulate data 
and make recommendations with 
regard to the status of full-time 
faculty women; part-time faculty 
women; women students; adminis- 
trative, professional, staff and service 
women; and faculty and administra- 
tors’ wives. 

The Committee’s work resulted 
in 22 specific recommendations de- 


signed to meet three major objec- 
tives: 

1) to rectify existing forms of 
sexual discrimination in the em- 
ployment of women — in ap- 
pointments, reappointments, pro- 
motion, in recruitment proce- 
dures, in the determination of 
salary, rank, workloads, leaves, 
and benefits, in the granting 
of tenure, in job status and job 
classification; 

2) to prevent the continuation of 
patterns of sexual discrimination 
in the employment and education 
of women; and 

3) to provide new opportunities 
for women to work at Oberlin 
College as professionals, staff, 
and students. 

An additional objective of the 
Committee is to communicate rec- 
ognition of the fact of sexual dis- 
crimination and understanding of its 
nature in Oberlin College. The 
Committee found, as did a similar 
committee which studied the status 
of women at Yale, that “a genuine 
problem does in fact exist.” Mem- 
bers of the Committee are convinced 
that the second-class status of wom- 
en at Oberlin is caused less by overt 
and deliberate discrimination than 
by cultural assumptions about the 
capability and “place” of women, 
largely not perceived in application, 
though pervasive in effect. The 
Committee reported further con- 
viction that these assumptions are 
expressed and reinforced by existing 
academic practices and policies 
which can and should be changed 
as well as supplemented by new 
opportunities for study and work. 
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ucy Stone, one of the leaders of 
| ee 19th century movement for 

women’s independence and wom- 
en's rights, attended Oberlin Colle- 
giate Institute, the only college in the 
United States which then granted de- 
grees to women, from 1843 to 1847. 
Although the College gave allegiance 
to a variety of reforms, feminism was 
not one of them. Before the Com- 
mencement of 1847, Lucy Stone was 
chosen by her classmates as one of the 
leading members of her class. Male 
students, so chosen, were invited to 
read their essays at graduation; wom- 
en students who were chosen, on the 
other hand, were required to sit si- 
lently by while the rhetoric professor 
read their papers. Lucy Stone re- 
belled against this practice and some 
of her fellow students followed her 
lead. 

The belief that women should not 
be allowed to speak in public may to- 
day seem quaint and such overt dis- 
crimination against women a matter 
of historical record only. But the as- 
sumption on which that belief was 
based — that women have a proper 
place, and that place is not a public 
one — remains with us. The cultural 
and social message continues to be 
communicated from early childhood. 
The assumption that biological dif- 
ferences of sexuality and reproduc- 
tion extend to every aspect of human 
personality and behavior blunts the 
aspiration of young girls or women 
who imagine for themselves roles 
other than those narrowly assigned to 
the female sex: homemaker, child- 
bearer, and helpmate to men. 

When women look around them 
for models to emulate, they see few 
women in positions of importance. 
Most women who work are found in 
low-paying jobs segregated by sex. 
Thirty-four percent of the women 
working in 1968 were concentrated in 
clerical and service jobs. At the pro- 
fessional and technical level, women 
work primarily in professions which 
represent an extension of the typical 
feminine role, such as teaching, social 
work, and nursing. In whatever ca- 
pacity women work, their mean wage 
is less than that of men. 

In institutions of higher education, 
women faculty work most frequently 
in traditional female fields (home eco- 
nomics, nursing, library science, ele- 
mentary education, etc.). Women 
are found mainly on the faculties of 
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small colleges, junior colleges, and at 
institutions of low prestige. Those 
who are on university faculties are 
most often found in non-tenured po- 
sitions, and promoted less frequently 
and rapidly than men, generally re- 
ceive lower salaries than men at a 
comparable rank, rarely participate in 
decision-making bodies, and enjoy 
less prestige than men. 

Patterns of employment at Oberlin 
College mirror the patterns of Amer- 
ican society generally. The majority 
of women employed by the College 
work in sex-segregated jobs. Within 
each category of employment, wom- 
en tend to hold jobs which pay less 
and carry less status than those held 
by men. On the faculty and in the 
administration, women work primarily 
at the lower ranks, are promoted less 
often and less rapidly than men with 
comparable qualifications and expe- 
rience, and generally receive salaries 
lower than those of men in compara- 
ble positions (see Page 8). Of a total 
of 201 administrative assistants (sec- 
retaries, some library and _ audio- 
visual staff) now employed by the 
College, 195 are female, six male. 
While some house directors are men 
(8 out of 21), they are either men in 
a transitional training position, such 
as religious intern, or men with addi- 
tional jobs and status in the College. 
The majority of house directors are 
women without additional employ- 
ment. Of a total of 157 service work- 
ers now working over 20 hours per 
week at the College, 34 are female, 
123 male. Women work primarily in 
low-paying “women’s” jobs, such as 
maid, telephone operator and dining 
hall attendant. Where women’s jobs 
are comparable to those of men, as in 
the case of maid and janitor, women 
are paid less for similar work. The 
base hourly wage rate for Custodial 
I (maids) with 0 to 5 years’ service 
is $2.87; for Custodial II (janitors) 
the rate is $3.17. Furthermore, the 
base hourly wage rate for maids with 
20 years’ service is only $3.10. In 
other words, the lowest paid “male” 
positions begin at an hourly rate 
which is $.07 higher than the rate at 
which their female counterparts are 
paid after 20 years service! And these 
are not the lowest paid “female” posi- 
tions at Oberlin! Since women are 
largely denied the training and union 
membership necessary to work as 
highly paid tradesmen, such as car- 
penter, electrician and painter, it is 


not surprising to find these jobs dom- 
inated by men. 

Women constituted 47% of the un- 
dergraduates in the United States in 
1920 and received approximately 15% 
of the Ph.D.’s. Today women con- 
stitute about 43% of undergraduates 
and receive about 16% of the doctor- 
ates. Women are, moreover, a small 
and decreasing minority on college 
and university faculties. In 1870, 
women held more than one-third of 
the faculty positions; in 1930, 30%, in 
1969, barely 19%, at Oberlin today, 
15%. At the most prestigious uni- 
versities, women constitute less than 
10% of the faculty. The difference 
between the percentage of women 
enrolled as undergraduates, and the 
percentage of women employed as 
faculty cannot help but communicate 
a discouraging message to women 
students: “You can study here, but 
you cant work here.” 

Given the present structure of aca- 
demic work, many women are forced 
to choose between marriage and ca- 
reer or between family and career. 
While it is not impossible for women 
to combine marriage and parenthood 
with a professional academic career, 
it is clearly more difficult for women 
than for men. This is partly because 
of the conventional assumptions re- 
garding women’s “place” and partly 
because of barriers created by com- 
mon academic policies and practices 
which benefit men at the expense of 
women. The customary faculty re- 
cruitment system is one of those bar- 
riers. As Alan Pifer observes, it is 
ordinarily “predicated on the as- 
sumption that only males are to be 
hired.” If a woman is fortunate 
enough to be hired, the lack of a paid 
maternity-leave policy which would 
both encourage her to return to work 
and avoid penalizing her for having 
children may force her to interrupt 
her career. The additional absence 
of child-care leaves for both men and 
women reinforces the assumption that 
child care is primarily a women’s re- 
sponsibility. Finally, the lack of op- 
portunity to work part-time with full 
status may force women to imitate 
a life style most congenial to married 
men, at considerable personal cost, or 
to choose between a “subprofessional” 
career and no career at all. 

The recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on the Status of Women ad- 
dress themselves not only to the re- 
form of some existing conditions, but 


also to provisions for curricular de- 
velopment and fully professional part- 
time faculty. New and further rec- 
ommendations, such as provision for 
day care and continuing education 
constitute the Committee’s charge to 
a standing committee, the creation of 
which is recommended. Like simi- 
lar committees at other colleges and 
universities, including Harvard, Stan- 
ford, Yale, the University of Chicago, 
and the University of California, 
Oberlin’s Committee on the Status of 
Women has made recommendations 
which, in matters concerning the em- 
ployment and education of women, 


lay the groundwork for changes also 
stipulated by federal laws and guide- 
lines concerned with the elimination 
of discrimination on the basis of sex. 
For the benefit of the reader, perti- 
nent sections from the HEW Guide- 
lines of October, 1972, are included 
in this article (italicized quotations). 

Just as Oberlin College has com- 
mitted itself to providing improved 
educational and employment oppor- 
tunities for minorities, the members 
of this College can commit the insti- 
tution to self-examination and inter- 
nal redress of sex bias against women 
employees and students within its 


A comparison of ranges and averages of faculty age and faculty salaries 
showing differences between men, women, College, and Conservatory. 


Based on 1971-72 data. 


Total number of men: 


College Conservatory 
Male Female Male Female 
tt persons 44 1 18 1 
Highest salary 27,420 19,960 21,105 16,120 
Oldest person 64 60 62 64 
Professor Lowest salary 15,020 19,960 16,000 16,120 
Youngest person 34 60 33 64 
Mean salary 19,571 19,960 18,207 16,120 
Mean age 52.4 60 51 64 
# persons 37 6 17 5 
Highest salary 16,880 15,270 15,760 15.510 
Aksoeinte Oldest person 57 58 57 65 
Poke: Lowest salary 12,585 13,830 13,155 12,500 
Youngest person 31 33 34 39 
Mean salary 14,667 14,453 14,401 14,090 
Mean age 39.5 49.5 44.5 52.6 
# persons 52 2 12 i) 
Highest salary 14,500 12,300 15,050 11,610 
: Oldest person 45 58 46 58 
pleat Lowest salary 10,000 _—*10,500 ~—«:10,080-~—«i10,080 
Youngest person 26 27 29 38 
Mean salary 11,665 11,246 11,339 10,735 
Mean age 31.6 40.4 34.4 46.3 
# persons 23 1 2 3 
Highest salary 11715 10,440 9,720 8,640 
Oldest person 45 39 29 32 
Instructor Lowest salary 9,480 9,500 9,500 7,800 
Youngest person 25 25 28 24 
Mean salary 10,035 9,863 9,610 8,280 
Mean age 30.1 29.6 28.5 29 


Total number of women: 


205 Average salary of men: 
35 Average salary of women: 


$14,483 
$12,016 


walls. Oberlin’s initiative of over a 
hundred years ago in affording wom- 
en the opportunity of higher educa- 
tion should mean the promise of its 
leadership in helping them use that 
education. The formation of the 
Committee on the Status of Women 
at Oberlin represents a preliminary 
commitment to self-examination; a 
voluntary “good faith” effort by the 
College in designing an affirmative ac- 
tion plan in accordance with federal 
laws and guidelines will extend this 
initial commitment. 

Underlying the Committee’s specif- 
ic recommendations to the Oberlin 
College community, is, therefore, the 
most significant of its recommenda- 
tions: that Oberin College make a 
conscious commitment to change both 
policies and attitudes which’ actively 
discriminate against women, and to 
act on that commitment. 


SUBCOMMITTEE REPORTS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. Women on the Faculty 


“The Executive Order requires that 
universities adhere carefully to the 
concept of equal pay for equal work.” 

In its investigation of the status of 
women faculty employed by Oberlin 
College during the academic year 
1971-72, the subcommittee found sub- 
stantial evidence of discrimination in 
salary. Using multiple regression 
analyses and taking into account the 
variables of rank, salary, division, 
terminal degree, years of service, age, 
and marital status, the committee 
found that on the average, being fe- 
male cost a faculty member between 
$1,100 (in the College) and $1,700 
(in the Conservatory) in annual sal- 
ary and also lowered the rank at- 
tained. If one examines the Table, 
one can see that the most striking 
differences appear not in the mean 
salary at each rank, but in the aver- 
age age in a rank and length of stay 
there. Thus a woman of given age 
and service is likely to be of lower 
rank and lower salary than a man of 
comparable age and service. While 
the figures cited above are averages, 
the problem is obviously worse the 
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older the woman and the longer she 
has been a member of the Oberlin 
faculty. 

The results described above mirror 
the situation revealed in a recently 
published study authored by Helen 
Astin, research director for the Uni- 
versity Research Corporation, and 
Alan E. Bayer, associate director of 
the research office of the American 
Council on Education. The Astin- 
Bayer study, based on a survey of 
60,000 faculty members from 300 col- 
leges and universities, shows “in so- 
phisticated _ statistical terms” that 
“when matched with male faculty 
members in terms of degrees held, 
years of employment, publications, 
research interests and fields of spe- 
cialization, women were likely to hold 
lower academic ranks, lack tenure, 
and earn less.” The authors are fur- 
ther quoted as saying that the data 
revealed “that sex is a better inde- 
pendent predictor of rank than such 
other factors as the number of years 
since completion of education, the 
number of years employed at the 
present institution, or the number of 
books published.” (Chronicle of 
Higher Education, May 1972.) 

At Oberlin, women faculty contin- 
ue to be hired at lower ranks and sal- 
aries than their male colleagues. In 
1972, 39 men were appointed to the 
faculty at an average salary of 
$12,181; 10 women were appointed at 
an average salary of $9,975. The 49 
appointments include four male pro- 
fessors, and five male associate pro- 
fessors. No women were hired in 
either of these ranks. Average begin- 
ning salaries for male assistant profes- 
sors were $500 higher than those for 
women. Male instructor’s salaries av- 
erage $150 more than their female 
colleagues, and the male lecturers are 
earning at an average annual rate of 
$1,450 more than the women in this 
rank. (All salaries were adjusted to 
reflect annual rates where FTE [ full- 
time equivalent] was less than one.) 
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The strong indication of discrim(- 
natory practices against women fac- 
ulty inherent in the data presented 
above led the Committee to make the 
recommendations summarized below: 


RECOMMENDATION 1: That the ap- 
propriate bodies of the College un- 
dertake immediately to determine 
what members of the Faculty have 
suffered salary and rank inequities, to 
take positive steps to eliminate those 
inequities within a two-year period, 
and to consider ways of compensating 
for past inequities. 


“Back pay awards are authorized 
and widely used as a remedy under 
Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, the Equal Pay Act, and the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. Univer- 
sities, like other employers, are sub- 
ject to the provisions of these stat- 
utes.” 


RECOMMENDATION 2: That the cri- 
teria and procedures used in evaluat- 
ing faculty be made explicit and be 
stated in the Faculty Guide; that 
certain changes be instituted to im- 
prove and regularize departmental 
and council faculty evaluation proce- 
dures to insure maximum objectivity 
and justice in decisions regarding re- 
appointment, tenure, promotion, and 
salary. 


“An employer must establish in 
reasonable detail and make available 
upon request the standards and _ pro- 
cedures which govern all employment 
practices in the operation of each or- 
ganizational unit, including any tests 
in use and the criteria by which qual- 
ifications for appointment, retention, 
or promotion are judged. . . . There 
are real and proper limits on the ex- 
tent to which criteria for academic 
employment can be explicitly articu- 
lated; however, the absence of any 
articulation of such criteria provides 
opportunities for arbitrary and dis- 
criminatory employment decisions.” 


The Table shows how few women 
presently hold faculty positions at 
Oberlin College. The Committee 
feels that the number should be sub- 
stantially increased. Since Oberlin 
is a coeducational college, one could 
argue that women should be on the 
faculty in the same proportion as they 
are admitted as students. The Com- 
mittee considers this a desirable long- 
range goal. What can be argued 
most cogently at the present time is 


that the number of women on the fac- 
ulty should reflect the number of 
qualified women available — i.e., 
the candidate pool. The Committee 
considers this to be an immediate 
but minimal goal. Oberlin College 
can and should do better than this in 
recognition of the fact that the can- 
didate pool itself reflects discrimina- 
tion against women. Oberlin, for 
example, is able to attract more than 
its share of male Ph.D.’s from pres- 
tigious graduate schools. There is no 
reason to believe that the College can- 
not also attract more than its share 
of well-qualified women candidates. 
It is clear from the most recent can- 
didate pool data that qualified wom- 
en candidates exist. Other institu- 
tions (e.g., Yale and Wesleyan) are 
locating and hiring them. The Com- 
mittee feels that appropriate changes 
in the recruiting process should bring 
them to Oberlin. The following rec- 


ommendations are therefore  sub- 
mitted: 
RECOMMENDATION 3: Departments 


must be required to include qualified 
women among the candidates inter- 
viewed for faculty positions or to 
show convincing evidence that it was 
not possible for them to do so. Fur- 
ther, women candidates must be 
judged on the same basis as male can- 
didates. 


“In both academic and nonaca- 
demic areas, universities must recruit 
women and minority persons as ac- 
tively as they have recruited white 
males. Some universities, for exam- 
ple, have tended to recruit heavily at 
institutions graduating exclusively or 
predominantly non-minority males, 
and have failed to advertise in media 
which would reach the minority and 
female communities, or have relied 
upon personal contacts and _friend- 
ships which have had the effect of 
excluding from consideration women 
and minority group persons.” 


“Recruiting and_ hiring decisions 
which are governed by unverified as- 
sumptions about a particular individ- 
ual’s willingness or ability to relocate 
because of her or his race or sex are 
in violation of the Executive Order. 
For example, university personnel re- 
sponsible for employment decisions 
should not assume that a woman will 
be unwilling to accept an offer be- 
cause of her marital status.” 


RECOMMENDATION 4: The faculty 
must commit itself to the goal of in- 
creasing the rate of hiring women for 
regular positions on the faculty such 
that, within a three-year period, the 
percentage of women on the faculty 
will reflect as a minimum the per- 
centage of women in the candidate 
pool. Further, as positions become 
available, each department will make 
strong efforts to hire one or more 
women. 


“Goals are projected levels of 
achievement resulting from an analy- 
sis by the contractor of its deficien- 
cies, and of what it can reasonably 
do to remedy them, given the avail- 
ability of qualified minorities and 
women and the expected turnover in 
its work force. Establishing goals 
should be coupled with the adoption 
of genuine and effective techniques 
and procedures to locate qualified 
members of groups which have pre- 
viously been denied opportunities for 
employment or advancement and to 
eliminate obstacles within the ‘struc- 
ture and operation of the institution 
(e.g., discriminatory hiring or promo- 
tion standards) which have _ pre- 
vented members of certain groups 
from securing employment or ad- 
vancement.” 


II. Women as lecturers; part-time 
appointments 

In April 1970, the faculty of Ober- 
lin College voted to abolish its 40- 
year-old anti-nepotism rule. The re- 
port of the Committee on Concurrent 
Employment of Family Members, 
chaired by Prof. Marcia Colish, con- 
cluded with a brief analysis of the 
connection between the status of lec- 
turer and the discriminatory effects 
of the anti-nepotism rule on married 
women. The Committee asked that 
the College re-examine its policy with 
regard to lecturers. 

The Committee on the Status of 
Women investigated the status of 
lecturers as well as the larger ques- 
tion of the status and definition of 
part-time teaching at Oberlin. Part- 
time teaching appointments in the 
past have provided only marginal or 
subprofessional status. At present 
regular faculty appointments are not 
usually made on a part-time basis. 
Nor is there, as the Colish report 
points out, any “provision in the lec- 
turer rank as it is currently conceived 
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for raises providing systematic re- 
wards for experience and _ profession- 
al growth, for leaves of absence or 
for other fringe benefits. Lecturers 
do not have a vote in faculty meet- 
ings, although the matters decided 
in these meetings often have a direct 
bearing on their working conditions 
— and despite the fact that the Gen- 
eral Facuity now includes as voting 
members persons who do not teach 
at all.” 

A survey of past lecturers con- 
tacted in February 1972 showed that 
many women in that position felt ex- 
ploited. They argued that their sal- 
ary was not a fair proportion of the 
regular salary of a person with their 
experience, that they were usually 
asked to teach only elementary 
courses and not courses in their area 
of greatest competence, and _ that 
they did not receive the usual pro- 
fessional perquisites, namely, fringe 
benefits, faculty participation with 
vote, rights to promotion and tenure, 
multi-year contracts, and _ research 
support. 

The heritage of the anti-nepotism 
rule leaves us with some unfinished 
business. Because the rule strength- 
ened associations between part-time 
teaching and marginal status, its ef- 
fects are still felt in attitudes toward 
and definitions of, part-time teaching 
positions. We believe that the Col- 
lege should erase those continuing 
effects. The Committee makes the 
assumption that any person hired to 
teach at Oberlin College is fully 
qualified to do so and feels that the 
College should no longer exploit per- 
sons in part-time teaching positions. 

Perhaps the most significant bar- 
rier to the provision of part-time full 
status faculty positions is the assump- 
tion that intellectual seriousness and 
commitment is intimately connected 
with the conventional career pattern. 
We wish to challenge this assump- 
tion, noting that it discriminates 
against women who desire both fam- 
ily and professional career. 

In the next decade, male as well 
as female academics may begin to 
feel the need for more flexible sched- 
ules and for new definitions of “reg- 
ular” faculty status. Foreseeing that 
the opportunity for part-time full 
status teaching appointments will al- 
low both men and women to create 


a greater variety of individual life 
and career patterns than is now pos- 
sible, the Committee recommends the 
granting of full professional status to 
fully qualified women and men who 
wish, as the needs of departments al- 
low, to teach part-time. 


RECOMMENDATION 5: It is recom- 
mended that the category of lecturer 
be abolished. 


RECOMMENDATION 6: It is recom- 
mended that there be created a cate- 
gory of part-time, full status faculty 
described as follows: to have respon- 
sibility for at least one credit-bear- 
ing course approved by the depart- 
ment or by EPPC, to be hired 
through the regular hiring process, to 
have no employment elsewhere; to 
hold a regular academic rank ap- 
propriate to training and experience; 
to receive a salary proportionate to 
the fraction of responsibility at the 
rank held and to be eligible for full 
or prorated participation in insurance 
and other fringe benefits; to receive 
appropriately prorated support for 
research and other professional activ- 
ities; to assume all normal faculty 
non-teaching responsibilities, includ- 
ing participation in departmental and 
faculty meetings with the right to 
vote, prorated advising, service on 
committees, and other administrative 
duties; to be eligible for multiple 
year contracts, and for tenure; to be 
considered as eligible candidates for 
full-time positions as they become 
available. 


“In academic employment, minori- 
ties and women have sometimes 
been classified as ‘research asso- 
ciates, ‘lecturers’ or similar categories 
of employment which do not carry 
with them the benefits and protec- 
tions of regular academic appoint- 
ment, and from which promotion is 
rare, while men with the same quali- 
fications are appointed to regular fac- 
ulty positions. Such sex- or minor- 
ity-segregated classification is  dis- 
criminatory and must be eliminated. 
In addition, appropriate remedies 
must be afforded those persons pre- 


viously assigned to such classifica- 
tions.” 
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RECOMMENDATION 7: Departments, 
deans, and councils are strongly 
urged to be open to the possibilities 
of creating part-time full status fac- 
ulty positions, both for women and 
men seeking initial employment, and 
for full-time faculty who may wish 
part-time full status employment for 
reasons such as health, family, re- 
search, or the desire for partial re- 
tirement. 


III. Women Students 

Women comprise 48.5% of our 
present student body. Although 
Oberlin College made an _ implicit 
commitment, as the first coeducation- 
al college in the country, to provide 
an education which would meet the 
needs of both women and men, that 
commitment has yet to be realized. 
Oberlin College will not succeed in 
persuading its students that women 
and men are equally valued at this 
institution unless it meets directly the 
need to compensate women students 
for the discriminatory socialization 
which they have experienced before 
entering college; unless it provides 
male and female students with role 
models of both sexes; and unless it 
takes a strong institutional position 
which opposes discrimination on the 
basis of sex. 

Intensive interviews conducted 
with students in a stratified random 
sample of which 98 were men and 
103 women indicated that 59% of 
the women and 39% of the men 
view Oberlin as a male-oriented insti- 
tution. Twenty-six percent of the 
women report that they have had 
differential treatment on the basis of 
sex from the faculty and certain ad- 
ministrative offices, especially in aca- 
demic and career counseling. In 
particular, it appears that women stu- 
dents are not actively encouraged to 
major, or to enter graduate school, 
in fields which in the past have not 
been typical fields of endeavor for 
women. 

The small number of women in 
faculty and administrative posts was 
felt to be detrimental by 90% of the 
women and 80% of the men inter- 
viewed. Even when physical educa- 
tion courses are included, half the 
women students had only two wom- 
en instructors during their academic 
career; half the men had only one 
woman instructor. Furthermore, a 
substantial number of students inter- 
viewed perceived __ discriminatory 
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treatment of women faculty in sal- 
ary, reappointment, and rate of pro- 
motion. Minority students in the 
sample noted the small numbers of 
minority faculty women. 

The subcommittee also found that 
discrimination against women exists 
in the athletic program of the col- 
lege. The budgetary allocation for 
women’s extramural sports for 1971- 
72 was $950, while that for men was 
$63,400. For 1972-73 the comparable 
figures are $1000 and $63,900 respec- 
tively. Women students feel discrim- 
inated against in this area. 

A review of the brochures distrib- 
uted by the College such as “Ath- 
letics at Oberlin” or “Science at 
Oberlin” showed that much more 
emphasis is placed on men, both stu- 
dents and faculty, than on women. 
The language has not been changed 
to include “she/he”; most of the illus- 
trations show men in active roles 
while women, if shown at all, are 
most often in passive roles. Such lit- 
erature could be _ interpreted to 
mean that the woman student or fac- 
ulty member is not as important as 
the man student or faculty member. 
An excellent example of this kind of 
biased image is found in the recent 
publication, “Oberlin: Facts” (No- 
vember, 1972) which, in a “selective 
list”? of 16 “noted alumni,” includes 
only one woman — Lucy Stone, who 
graduated in 1847! 

In her research on bright women, 
the psychologist Matina Horner has 
demonstrated that high percentages 
of these women are afraid to view 
themselves as successful and are, in 
fact, motivated to avoid success. 
These women were shown to expect 
successful achievement to result in 
such negative consequences as social 
rejection and loss of femininity. Since 
fear of success hampers these wom- 
en in the fulfilment of their intel- 
lectual potential, Horner’s work sug- 
gests that educational institutions 
which want women to develop their 
abilities must create a climate in 
which women will not expect nega- 
tive consequences from academic 
success. 

To counteract the deleterious ef- 
fects on women of prior social con- 
ditioning, as well as to actively cre- 
ate an environment as supportive to 


women as to men students, practices 
which discriminate against women 
students must be eliminated, and, in 
the case of curriculum and part-time 
study, new opportunities for intellec- 
tual endeavor initiated. 

The counseling of women students 
at Oberlin College can be improved. 
The representation of women on the 
faculty and in the administration can 
be increased. Indeed, a commit- 
ment to improved counseling of 
women students cannot be separated 
from a commitment to enlarge the 
numbers of women in responsible po- 
sitions at Oberlin College. The im- 
portance of role models to career 
choice is well documented. Women 
faculty and administrators who have 
struggled with the problem of com- 
bining work and family roles could 
provide valuable counseling to stu- 
dents, many of whom are increasing- 
ly concerned with this problem. The 
student subcommittee therefore 
strongly supports the recommenda- 
tions made elsewhere in this report 
to increase the number of women in 
faculty and administrative positions. 

The Committee submits the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 


RECOMMENDATION 8. It is recom- 
mended that all faculty and other 
College personnel recognize the ex- 
istence of differential treatment as 
experienced by students and exam- 
ine their own attitudes and practices 
in this regard. Conscientious at- 
tempts must be made by all members 
of the College community to rectify 
existing attitudinal and functional in- 
equities in the treatment of stu- 
dents. Students should be counseled 
according to their capabilities. This 
is particularly important as more stu- 
dents enter fields not in accordance 
with traditional sexual stereotypes 
and where few if any female role 
models exist. 


RECOMMENDATION 9: It is recom- 
mended that the administrative units 
of the College responsible for the 
preparation and distribution of in- 
formation to prospective students and 
to the outside community revise this 
literature in order to cease portray- 
ing students in traditional sex-based 
academic roles, 
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RECOMMENDATION 10: It is recom- 
mended that additional courses in 
Women’s Studies be developed and 
offered within departments or pro- 
grams or both. 


RECOMMENDATION I1: It is recom- 
mended that the offices of the dean 
of students and associate dean of 
the College, together with a commit- 
tee of women students, compile a 
roster of faculty and staff women, 
faculty wives, and women in the 
community who have specialties and 
careers which might be of interest 
to students, and that students and 
advisors be made aware of the ex- 
istence of such a roster; that the of- 
fice of the dean of students, the as- 
sociate dean of the College, the 
academic advisors, and the Office 
of Placement and Graduate Counsel- 
ing make use of the above roster to 
enrich the counseling available to 
students; that funds be made avail- 
able to the Office of Placement and 
Graduate Counseling for the devel- 
opment of continuing programs, e.g., 
career counseling, leadership confer- 
ences and the like, to encourage and 
to assist women students in develop- 
ing their talents and in selecting ca- 
reers. 


RECOMMENDATION 12: It is recom- 
mended that coaching and _in- 
struction in sports be expanded in 
order to better assist women in de- 
veloping their athletic skills. It is 
further recommended that all courses 
and athletic facilities in the physical 
education department be made 
equally accessible to women and 
men. 


RECOMMENDATION 13: It is recom- 
mended that the appropriate admin- 
istrative units of the College expand 
and strengthen opportunities for 
women in the surrounding commu- 
nity to continue and complete their 
education, both to serve the needs of 
these women and to help implement 
Oberlin’s policy of diversifying its 
student body. Degree programs 
should be open on a part-time as 
well as on a full-time basis. The 
present policy of making financial aid 
available, on the basis of need, to 
part-time as well as full-time stu- 
dents should be continued and funds 
for this purpose increased. 
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IV. Women in administrative, 
professional, staff, and service 
positions 

Women employed by Oberlin Col- 
lege at the administrative, profes- 
sional, staff, and service levels con- 
stitute a group that has been largely 
under-recognized and under-regarded. 
Whether women have served as ad- 
ministrators, curators, _ librarians, 
house directors, technical assistants, 
administrative assistants, or service 
employees, they have not generally 
been eligible for such benefits as 
members of the faculty and many 
male administrators have taken for 
granted. Only women who are ser- 
vice employees, and workers who are 
classified as administrative or tech- 
nical assistants, currently have organ- 
izations to serve their needs. There- 
fore, in the interest of justice, the 
recommendations below should be 
given serious consideration by the 
appropriate bodies or administrators 
of the College and duly imple- 
mented. Beyond this, it is earnestly 
hoped that women in administrative, 
professional, staff, and service posi- 
tions will be granted representation 
on a permanent Committee on the 
Status of Women (see RECCMMEN- 
DATION 22), 


RECOMMENDATION 14: The Person- 
nel Office should be asked to under- 
take, and to make public, a review of 
all positions in all offices and depart- 
ments of the College to discover any 
inequities or patterns of discrimina- 
tion, over-all or individual, that may 
currently exist, with attention di- 
rected in particular to inequities in 
the area of classification, hiring and 
firing, salaries, and benefits. 


RECOMMENDATION 15: Wider pub- 
licity should be given to the present 
scholarship plan for children of non- 
faculty employees. If a committee 
should be appointed to study schol- 
arship grants to children of faculty 
added after 1971, this committee 
should study as well similar grants 
to children of persons in administra- 
tive, professional, staff, and service 
positions, so that a plan, fair and 
equitable for all College employees, 
results. 


RECOMMENDATION 16: The Com- 
mittee recommends the establishment 
of a uniform maternity leave policy 
to apply to all female employees of 
the College. We support a policy 
which would grant women up to one 
month paid maternity leave and up to 
two additional months of unpaid 
child care leave, without penalty or 
loss of seniority. 


“41 CFR 60-20 (Sex Discrimination 
Guidelines) (Tab D) provides that 
‘women shall not be penalized in the 
conditions of employment because 
they require time away from work 
on account of childbearing.  Preg- 
nancy and childbearing must be con- 
sidered as a justification of a leave of 
absence for a female employee re- 
gardless of marital status, for a 
reasonable length of time, and for 
reinstatement following childbirth 
without loss of seniority or accrued 
benefits.” 


RECOMMENDATION 17: The number 
of women in administrative and pro- 
fessional positions should be increased 
until it reaches the percentage of 
women in the labor force. (In 1972- 
73 only 23% of the administrative 
and professional staff at Oberlin Col- 
lege are women, whereas 40% of the 
national work force are women.) 


RECOMMENDATION 18: A commit- 
tee should be created by the Nomina- 
tions Committee of the General Fac- 
ulty to study the feasibility of faculty 
status for museum curators and for 
all librarians who serve as members 
of the Oberlin College Library staff. 


RECOMMENDATION 19: The work 
of the house directors should be seen 
as part of the educational process of 
the College, and the traditional view 
that their primary function is a house- 
keeping one should be abandoned. 
Progress toward this goal is currently 
being made through increasing con- 
sultation between house directors 
and the office of the dean of students, 
and we look for a continuation of 
this beneficial trend. (The language 
qualifications prerequisite to the po- 
sition of language house director 
would appear to deserve special con- 
eae and perhaps special fund- 
ing. 
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V. Faculty and Administrators’ wives 
To reverse the pattern of past dis- 
crimination against wives qualified for 
faculty and administrative positions, 
attitudes about concurrent employ- 
ment of qualified husbands and wives 
in comparable positions must be 
modified. Men and women whose 
spouses are now employed at the Col- 
lege should be considered for jobs on 
their professional merits and not on 
other criteria that derive from their 
roles as faculty or administrators’ 
spouses. Finally, procedures for the 
concurrent consideration of a wife and 
husband for faculty and administra- 
tive positions should be improved. 
While traditional social patterns 
have meant that a wife follows her 
husband when he makes a career 
choice and then “makes do” with the 
situation in which she finds herself, 
these patterns are changing. A hus- 
band may follow his wife if she has 
a better offer or each may choose to 
work at individually satisfying jobs 
in different locations. In the next 
few years, an increasing number of 
academic couples will desire profes- 
sionally satisfying positions for both 
wife and husband; this will become 
especially apparent as we attempt to 
attract more female candidates to 
Oberlin. To compete with colleges 
and universities in areas which offer a 
variety of employment opportunities, 
geographically isolated colleges such 
as Oberlin will need to aid the 
spouse of a faculty or administrative 
candidate in locating a suitable job. 


RECOMMENDATION 20: The Com- 
mittee recommends that the General 
Faculty give support to special efforts 
to consider the available pool of 
trained faculty and administrators’ 
wives to fill both faculty and admin- 
istrative Openings at the College. 


RECOMMENDATION 21: The Com- 
mittee recommends that Oberlin Col- 
lege provide easier access to its rich 
educational program for wives of col- 
lege employees and other women in 
the community on a flexible basis as 
outlined in RECOMMENDATION 13. 
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VI. Continuing concerns of the 
Committee 

Throughout the deliberations in- 
volved in the development of this re- 
port, the need for a permanent body 
charged with certain continuing con- 
cerns has been apparent. There are 
issues that the ad hoc Committee has 
been unable to explore for lack of 
time and there are recommendations 
that we expect will require imple- 
mentation and/or overseeing by such 


a body. 


RECOMMENDATION 22: The ad hoc 
committee recommends the establish- 
ment of a standing committee of the 
General Faculty on the Status of 
Women. The standing committee 
should include representation by fac- 
ulty women, faculty wives, female 
students, and administrative, profes- 
sional, secretarial, and service wom- 
en, as well as one member of the 
Board of Trustees. This committee 
will be charged with the responsibil- 
ity for looking after the interests and 
status of women in the Oberlin Col- 
lege Community, including the areas 
listed below and any pertinent issues 
which arise in the future. 


General charges to the standing 
committee: 

1) To be responsible for oversee- 
ing implementation of the approved 
recommendations presented in this re- 
port. 

2) To extend the investigation of 
the status of women at Oberlin. 

3) To hold public hearings and/or 
discussions in order to bring relevant 
concerns before the College Com- 
munity. 

Specific charges to the standing 
committee: 

1) To maintain communication 
with the Oberlin Day Care Center, 
examining its relationship to Oberlin 
College and supporting the Center’s 
interests where the committee deems 
it appropriate. 


“41 CFR 60-2.24 states that an em- 
ployer should, as part of his affirma- 
tive action program, encourage child 
care programs appropriately designed 
to improve the employment oppor- 
tunities of minorities and women. 


2) To oversee the development of 
Women’s Studies. (See RECOMMEN- 
DATION 10.) 


3) To investigate the possibility of 
a Continuing Education Program at 
Oberlin. Specifically, to investigate 
federal aid grants for continuing edu- 
cation and training possibilities. 

4) To study the possibility of ex 
tending present educational oppor- 
tunities for staff women, and to en- 
courage on-the-job training for em- 
ployees. 


“To eliminate discrimination and 
assure equal opportunity in promo- 
tion, an employer should initiate nec- 
essary remedial, job training and work 
study programs aimed at upgrading 
specific skills.” 


5) To assure that the issue of child- 
care leave is resolved in an equitable 
and reasonable fashion. 


“If employees are — generally 
granted leave for personal reasons, 
such as for a year or more, leave for 
purposes relating to child care should 
be considered grounds for such leave, 
and should be available to men and 
women on an equal basis.” 


6) To investigate present sex-based 
discriminatory regulations and_prac- 
tices in the area of retirement bene- 


fits. 


“Benefits which are different for 
men and women have been declared 
in violation of Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 in recent guide- 
lines published by the Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission. 
These guidelines also state that it is 
no defense against a charge of sex 
discrimination that the cost of such 
benefits is greater for one sex than 
for the other.” 


In conclusion, the ad hoc Commit- 
tee expects that the Standing Com- 
mittee on the Status of Women will 
be sensitive to the concerns of all of 
the women in the Oberlin College 
Community and will actively pursue 
the goal of equal status for women. 
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FIELD: 
Oberlin’s 
Poetry 
Magazine 


by David Young 


Associate Professor of English 


any alumni know that the Col- 
g lege sponsors a poetry maga- 
zine, nationally distributed, 
that is now in its fourth year of pub- 
lication, but it has been suggested to 
me that many other alumni do not, 
and might like to. I’ve been asked, 
therefore, to describe the magazine 
briefly, and since its history is short, 
I can begin at the beginning. 

It was in the fall of 1968 that a 
student dropped by my office with a 
pointed question: why shouldn't 
Oberlin College have — in the sense 
of housing, sponsoring, and staffing 
— a first-class literary magazine? I 
had heard the question before — I’m 
sure I had asked it, too — and I be- 
gan to shower him with the usual ob- 
jections: such projects are expensive, 
time-consuming, and slow to develop 
momentum; editorial skill with con- 
temporary writing is not a flower that 
blooms profusely on the slopes of aca- 
deme; there are always plenty of lit- 
erary periodicals around — enough, 
surely, to insure the good work will 
find an audience. This student, how- 
ever (Paul Feldman, "70, grazie), was 
persistent, and had cogent answers to 
my objections. After he left, I found 
myself pondering the matter; I began 
to suspect that there was really no 
good answer to his question. 

I took the matter up, accordingly, 
with a group that was meeting week- 
ly for lunch out of a shared interest 
in writing poetry: Stuart Friebert of 
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the German and Russian Department, 
Philip Silver who taught in the Span- 
ish wing of Romance Languages, and 
Bruce Bennett and myself of the Eng- 
lish Department. Everyone winced 
a bit at the thought of the work that 
would have to go into such an enter- 
prise, but everyone also admitted 
three basic facts: 1. While there were 
lots of magazines in existence, there 
was no magazine publishing poetry 
that could be truly said to combine 
excellence with catholicity of taste; 
blandness, on the one hand, and zeal- 
ous partisanship on the other, pre- 
vented the magazines we liked from 
being all that we thought they might 
be. 2. Oberlin, where interest in con- 
temporary poetry was high, was a 
natural site for a magazine devoted to 
poetry and poetics; we had many con- 
tacts, and could draw on consider- 
able reserves of good will among 
practicing poets, both in this country 
and abroad. 3. Sensible planning 
and volunteer labor (ours) ought to 
make possible a magazine that was 
not prohibitively expensive: a semi- 
annual format would help to keep 
the enterprise from being hopelessly 
time-consuming; what editorial skills 
we lacked ought not to be beyond 
attainment if we worked together and 
held ourselves to a high standard. 

Gradually, cautiously, FIELD came 
into being, at first in the form of a 
proposal to the trustees that was ac- 
cepted in the early spring of 1969. 
To the original group of lunchmates, 
we added two more editors: John 
Hobbs of the English Department 
and Alberta Turner, poet, Oberlin res- 
ident, sometime teacher in the Eng- 
lish Department, and supervisor of 
a thriving poetry program at Cleve- 
land State University. We six began 
to thrash out our principles of selec- 
tion, to seek the best poems being 
written in English, and to look for 
poets writing in other languages 
whom we could introduce to our 
readers through translation. FIELD 
tl appeared in the fall of 1969, to 
the accompaniment of an enthusiasm 
that was both local and wide-reach- 
ing. 

About the time this article appears, 
FIELD +8 will be fresh off 
the presses. The interim has seen 
some changes. Two of the founding 
fathers — Silver and Bennett — have 
moved elsewhere. Another editor, 
David Walker, "72, proved to be a 


student so knowledgeable and _ tal- 
ented that we felt we could not do 
without him, at least until his gradu- 
ation. Our original intention to se- 
cure critical articles on contempo- 
rary poetry has been modified; they 
were not forthcoming, and we de- 
cided to concentrate on prose by 
poets: about their own work, or the 
work of other, or matters relating to 
the area of interest that can be called 
“poetics.” 


I think it’s fair to state that FIELD 
has prospered. A magazine devoted 
entirely to poetry and its concerns 
can never expect a vast readership, 
but our subscription list and book- 
store sales continue to expand slowly. 
We've had two grants from the Co- 
ordinating Council of Literary Maga- 
zines that suggest we must be doing 
something right. And the poets seem 
to think so too, to judge from the vol- 
ume of submitted manuscripts that 
pours in daily. We try to judge each 
poem on its own terms, without re- 
gard to reputations, fashions, or 
friendships. And some people have 
called the result this country’s best 
poetry magazine. But it’s embarrass- 
ing to have the editor toot the maga- 
zine’s horn. Obviously, we would 
welcome support, in the form of sub- 
scriptions (and contributions), from 
Oberlin alumni who want to keep up 
with contemporary poetry and back a 
venture that bespeaks, in one form, 
Oberlin’s commitment to excellence in 
the arts. From this point on, though, 
I'll forego my pitch in favor of a se- 
lection from the contents of previous 
issues that ought to do more than any- 
thing I can say to characterize the 
feel and flavor of FIELD. 
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Marvin Bell 
OBSESSIVE 


It could be a clip, it could be a comb; 

it could be your mother, coming home. 

It could be a rooster; perhaps it’s a comb; 
it could be your father, coming home. 

It could be a paper; it could be a pin. 

It could be your childhood, sinking in. 


The toys give off the nervousness of age. 
It’s useless pretending they aren’t finished: 
faces faded, unable to stand, 

buttons lost down the drain during baths. 
Those were the days we loved down there, 
the soap disappearing as the water spoke, 


saying, it could be a wheel, maybe a pipe; 

it could be your father, taking his nap. 

Legs propped straight, the head tilted back; 
the end was near when he could keep track. 

It could be the first one; it could be the second; 


the father of a friend just sickened and sickened. 


R. G. Vliet 


EMILY DICKINSON os 
j 

Who that life was 3 
is clear: the wrist that moved 
near the table, the white dress 
in the shadow, sidestepping the square 
sunlight on the floor lest it burn 
the hem of it: apples are pared 
and notes sent and the black 
stud is kept in the stable. 
Fires light her pillow. 
Morningtimes the garden smokes. 
September. September. September. 
Doors are kept ajar, 
but only so. The circus is outside 
the windows. The bread rises, 
jelly is put in jars, 
the hand is on the newel. 
Shoes glide up the stairs 
and the small attic burns. 
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Joan Swift 


THE MIDWAY SAILS FOR VIETNAM 
April 10, 1972 


For months the big carrier stayed in its berth 
at Alameda. 
Its tower stood straight out my window. 


At Christmas the crew twined amber lights 

up and down the cables. 

While we ate and drank we watched the colors 
flower shyly on the dark bay 

and were happy. 


This morning it is moving slender as a needle 
in and out of the clouds’ shadows. 

The water shines 

in patches of deep blue and robin’s egg blue 

all around it 

while the planes on its deck throw back the sun. 


It disappears behind a blowing eucalyptus. 
Then it emerges from the leaves and white buds 
on the other side. 

Just before it slides under the Bay Bridge 

and beyond my vision 

a light in its tower blinks a message 

to someone else who is watching. 


Now it is as if I had lost a thing I had desired 
all my life and had just found. 

I cannot say why 

but when I gaze at the blank blue space 

where it floated 

it is as if all the water in the world 

were running away down that empty hole, 

as if this bay and the ocean and all the oceans 
were draining and draining away. 
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Attila Jézsef 
THE THREE BLACKSMITHS 


The three terrible blacksmiths come 
where we have buried our dead. 


The first works at the bellows — 
he will not feel the chill of death. 


The second forges a halo 
from a fiery hundred-pound hoop. 


The third one wears a skirt 
and hammers out a glowing child. 


William Stafford 


SHADOWS 


Out in places like Wyoming some of the shadows 
are cut out and pasted on fossils. 

There are mountains that erode when 

clouds drag across them. You hear the tick 

of sunlight breaking edge off white stones. 


At a fountain on Main Street I saw 

our shadow. It did not drink but 

waited on cement and water while I drank. 
There were two people and but one shadow. 
I looked up so hard outward that a bird 
flying past made a shadow on the sky. 


There is a place in the air where 
our old house used to be. 


Once I crawled through grassblades to hear 

the sounds of their shadows. One shadow 
moved, and it was the earth where a mole 

was passing. I could hear little 

paws in the dirt, and fur brush along 

the tunnel, and even, somehow, the mole shadow. 


In my prayers I let yesterday begin 

and then go behind this hour now, 

in churches where hearts pump sermons 
from wells full of shadows. 
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Robin Skelton 
THE NIGHT OF THE SAME 


On the night of the same 
we were washing our hands 
when the detail came 

across the sands 

and grounded their arms 

at the order called 

as the tap ran cold 

to our working hands. 


At the death of the same 
we were writing home; 
when the bulletin came 
with our hands like stone, 
though the night was warm, 
we were writing words; 
until we heard 

we were writing home 


on the night of the same, 
and we heard his end, 

and the relatives came 
across the sand 

and lifted their arms 

and asked for him, 

and the light grew dim 
and we washed our hands. 


Mark Strand 
THESRREDIGDION 


That night the moon drifted over the pond, 
turning the water to milk, and under 

the boughs of the trees, the blue trees, 

a young woman walked, and for an instant 


the future came to her: 

rain falling on her husband's grave, rain falling 
on the lawns of her children, her own mouth 
filling with cold air, strangers moving into her house, 


a man in her room writing a poem, the moon drifting into it, 


a woman strolling under its trees, thinking of death, 
thinking of him thinking of her, and the wind rising 
and taking the moon and leaving the paper dark. 


TAKE 
YOUR EYES 
OFF THE 
RADIATOR 
CAP! 


by Robert E. Neil, '53 


Associate Professor of History 


more straightforward title would 

be “the anatomy of our century,” 

but the title I have chosen brings 
into focus the point of what I have to 
say. It derives from a story by Kurt 
Vonnegut in Harpers. An elderly 
woman, who learned to drive late in 
life, was frightened by the sight of the 
landscape going by at high speed. So 
she said that her system of steering 
was simply to keep her eyes glued to 
the radiator ornament of her 1937 La- 
Salle. As long as she could see con- 
crete in front of that radiator cap, 
she knew she was all right. 

Americans in general and young 
Americans in particular are suffering 
from a similar fixation of vision. For 
at least seven years now we have had 
our eyes glued on Vietnam. Indeed, 
for students, this one issue has domi- 
nated their entire usable past as far as 
world affairs are concerned. It has 
monopolized the stretch of history of 
which they have firsthand knowledge. 
On the domestic scene there have been 
other issues, of course. In the period 
since 1965 the general public has fi- 
nally discovered ecology and the pop- 
ulation problem. These same years 
have also seen the rise of what I call 


Mr. Neil, a member of the Oberlin 
faculty since 1960, received his A.M. 
and Ph.D. from Harvard. Some 7,500 
Oberlinians now have had the oppor- 
tunity to hear him speak at Senior 
Assemblies in 1965, 1969 and 1973. 
As was the case with “The Mushroom 
Crowd” in 1965 and “The Relevant 
Issue” in 1969, the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine has modified this newest 
talk, delivered Feb. 22 in Finney 
Chapel, for publication. 
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the “Emancipation Movement,” which 
began simply with black civil rights 
but has since expanded to include all 
groups, of whatever size, who feel 
that they are not getting a fair shake. 

These domestic issues will be with 
us for a long time. But the Vietnam 
issue won't, which means that an en- 
tire generation of young Americans is 
suddenly going to find itself living in 
a kind of historical vacuum regarding 
world affairs. A good deal of disori- 
entation is likely to ensue. For this 
reason, now is a good time to take our 
eyes off the radiator cap of Vietnam 
and try to reorient ourselves by look- 
ing at where we are with respect to a 
longer stretch of history. We need 
to stand back and try to see the 20th 
century whole. 

There is another good reason for re- 
orienting ourselves. Normally _histo- 
rians have to wait a considerable 
time before they can identify an im- 
portant watershed in human affairs. 
Periodization of history usually re- 
quires a long time perspective. But 
I want to break this general rule, stick 
my neck out, and state that the events 
of 1972 and early 1973 mark a major 
turning point in the history of our 
turbulent century. We have just 
moved out of the second and are 
now passing into the last third of the 
century, not in a chronological sense, 
but in terms of issues and problems. 

At the opening of this century in 
1914 Europe and its North American 
offshoot, the United States, ran the 
world. Through outright colonization 
and more subtle forms of imperialism, 
this group of countries, awkwardly 
called the “West,” dictated practically 


everything of importance that hap- 
pened on this planet. The most sig- 
nificant decisions of all were largely 
confined to three European capitals — 
London, Paris, and Berlin. 

For a century, since 1815, there had 
been no general war in Europe owing 
to a fairly stable balance of power. 
By 1914, however, this equilibrium 
had become precarious, and knowl- 
edgeable people were freely, even fa- 
talistically, predicting a large-scale 
war among the European great pow- 
ers, 

The cause of this tense situation 
was the rise of Imperial Germany. 
Unified as recently as 1871, Germany 
had thereafter experienced a phenom- 
enal economic growth that made her 
by 1914 the strongest industrial nation 
in Europe and second only to the 
USA in the world. Further, Germany 
had the world’s most powerful army. 
Some experts even believed that the 
German army was stronger than all 
the other European armies put to- 
gether. That they were right was 
confirmed by World War I, when the 
Germans did crush the Russians and 
would surely have defeated Britain 
and France, too, but for American in- 
tervention. 

Imperial | Germany’s enormous 
strength made her a problem.  In- 
deed, this is what the entire first third 
of our century, the period from 1914 
to 1945, is all about — the German 
Problem. How could Germany’s eco- 
nomic and technological supremaacy 
in Europe be prevented from becom- 
ing political supremacy as well? Even 
if the Kaiser never launched his awe- 
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some military machine into a war of 
conquest, he might still end up domi- 
nating the European continent in the 
same way that the USA already dom- 
inated the Western hemisphere. 

Oddly enough, at the same time 
that other countries were worried 
about Germany’s strength, the Ger- 
mans themselves were worried about 
their vulnerability and potential weak- 
ness. Situated in the middle of Eu- 
rope without any natural geographic 
frontiers, the Germans perceived 
themselves as encircled by hostile 
powers. Even the ordinary burgher 
worried about that. 

More sophisticated Germans had 
more esoteric worries. For several 
decades thinkers in the abstruse field 
known as geopolitics — the Herman 
Kahns of their day — had been pre- 
dicting the rise of two world super- 
powers, the USA and Russia. But 
German geopoliticians varied _ this 
theme by arguing that even though 
the USA would unquestionably be the 
non-European superpower, Germany 
could become the European one. Rus- 
sia was still very backward and would 
require a long time to realize her over- 
whelming potential Germany, in 
contrast, was already at the apex of 
her strength. She should therefore 
exploit this time-differential by ex- 
panding eastward while Russia was 
still weak. By annexing large sections 
of Russia, Germany would acquire the 
territory and _ resources that she 
needed to become the other super 
power. In other words, Germany 
should expand eastward before Rus- 
sia became strong enough to expand 
westward. 

The big question of the first third 
of our century was therefore: Which 
country was to be the European su- 
perpower — Germany or Russia? 
That’s what the two world wars were 
all about. In reality they were a sin- 
gle, adjourned conflict with a tense 
truce between the periods of actual 
shooting. Taken together, they have 
aptly been labeled the “Second Thirty 
Years’ War,” 1914-1945. 

In the First World War the Ger- 
mans nearly accomplished their ob- 
jective. In 1917 the Russians capitu- 
lated, and in the Treaty of Brest- 
Litovsk the Germans amputated from 
Russia an area as large as the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy and Turkey 
combined, including her industrial 
heartland and the Ukrainian breadbas- 
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ket. Had the Germans been able to 
keep these acquisitions, they would 
certainly have become the other world 
superpower. 

The intervention of the USA into 
the European civil war after April 
1917 made this impossible. But only 
temporarily. Though Germany’s mil- 
itary strength was broken on the bat- 
tlefield, her economic power emerged 
intact — indeed, it was even enhanced 
by the wartime expansion of industry. 
The essential German Problem thus 
remained. Furthermore, the war left 
behind after 1918 an even more un- 
stable situation in Europe than the 
one that existed in 1914 before the 
conflict. Russia was weakened, ostra- 
cized, and set back in her develop- 
ment. The new Eastern European 
nations created by the peace settle- 
ment were weak and constituted an 
inviting power vacuum for renewed 
German expansionism. In all of Eu- 
rope the war produced political in- 
stability, economic dislocations, and 
social strife that would have been 
unthinkable prior to 1914. 

The result was the rise to power of 
strong fascist movements in some 
countries, notably Germany in 1933, 
and the appearance of weak, appease- 
ment-oriented governments in others, 
notably Britain and France. The 
stage was set for a second German 
bid for superpower status. Like ear- 
lier German geopoliticians, Hitler be- 
lieved that Germany must acquire Le- 
bensraum (living space) in the East 
while there was still time. Here is the 
continuity between Germany's objec- 
tives in the two world wars. This 
time German expansionism was to be 
combined with Social Darwinist rac- 
ism — Germany was not only going to 
expand eastward, she was not only 
going to dominate Europe as a super- 
power, but she was also going to 
purge the whole area of the Jewish 
pest and to exterminate Asiatic Bol- 
shevism — also seen as a Jewish con- 
spiracy in Hitler’s diseased mind. 

Once again, the Germans nearly 
pulled it off. This time, in World 
War II, they did establish their con- 
trol over the whole of Europe from 
the Atlantic to the Volga. And, as in 
World War I, they would probably 
have won this European civil war but 
for the intervention of the United 
States of America. 

Nowadays, fashionably revisionist 
historians claim that we only entered 
the war to make the world safe for 


American industrial markets and in- 
vestments. At the time things looked 
simpler: we thought that we were 
fighting to destroy a malignancy — to 
save civilization from the Gestapo. 
Bur had we not entered the war, for 
whatever motives, the mind boggles 
at the thought of a world which would 
be dominated today, not by the USA 
and the USSR, but by the United 
States and the Third Reich. 


However, the Germans were de- 
feated again in 1945, thus ending Eu- 
rope’s second Thirty Years’ War — one 
with major overseas ramifications this 
time. The outcome of the war set- 
tled the question of which was to be 
Europe’s superpower, Germany or 
Russia. Germany had twice tried to 
expand, and had almost succeeded in 
expanding, eastward; in the end, Rus- 
sia moved west. 

The second third of our century — 
the period from 1945 to 1972/73 — 
was concerned with several issues, 
whereas the first period had been con- 
cerned with only the German Prob- 
lem. In a sense, the 20th century’s 
second subdivision was a kind of mop- 
up operation of additional problems 
created by solving the German one. 

First, after her new civil war, Eu- 
rope had to be reconstructed. Pes- 
simists in 1945 thought that this could 
never be done. Experts predicted 
that it would take 15 years just to 
cart away the rubble in Berlin before 
rebuilding could even start. Yet by 
1973 European reconstruction has 
been more than achieved. With Mar- 
shall Plan aid and hard work, Western 
Europe achieved an economic renais- 
sance and now, as an area, has a gross 
economic product second only to the 
USA. Simultaneously, Eastern Eu- 
rope, under Soviet auspices, has at 
last broken out of the rut of agrarian 
backwardness and is moving towards 
economic modernization. And in both 
halves of Europe — also to a lesser 
extent in the United States — the wel- 
fare state has been accepted as the 
solution to collective needs. 

Second, the place of the new su- 
perpower, Russia, in the world politi- 
cal structure had to be defined. At 
first this involved restraining her, a 
thing that came to be termed the con- 
tainment policy. Contrary to current 
leftist mythology, the Cold War was 
not a figment of Dean Acheson’s or 
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John Foster Dulles’ imagination. As 
Mary McCarthy, certainly no cold 
warrior, wrote recently: 


This line is fashionable among younger 
people today, but it ignores the histor- 
ical reality of Stalin. If you ignore the 
reality of Stalin, it is easy to be smug in 
retrospect about the source of U.S. er- 
rors. But to have feared the advance 
of Stalinism, for Europe or for Asia, 
was not irrational or immoral, even 
though some of the steps taken against 
it were.! 


I would say that this phase of defin- 
ing Russia’s new position ended with 
the Cuban missile crisis of 1962. The 
other phase ended in 1972. I refer 
to our détente with Moscow and to 
the success of Willy Brandt’s Ostpoli- 
tik. Where the Russians had to learn 
that there were limits to their sphere 
of influence, so now we have at last 
admitted that we cannot undo the 
situation created in 1945. Europe 
and Germany are divided, the Rus- 
sians control the eastern half of both, 
and we have indicated that we ac- 
cept these facts. Now we can move 
on with the business of finding a 
modus vivendi with the Soviets in 
other areas. 

Finally, a last way in which the 
second third of our century was a 
mop-up of problems created by the 
first, the period between 1945 and 
1972/73 saw the end of the European 
Age, as far as the rest of the world was 
concerned. Exhausted and_ debil- 
itated by 30 years of civil war, Eu- 
rope was no longer able to dominate 
the affairs of Asia and Africa. The 
result was an astonishingly rapid de- 
colonialization of both continents. 

However, since many of the newly 
created Afro-Asian nations were weak 
and unstable, decolonialization cre- 
ated a power vacuum. The United 
States moved into it. We did so part- 
ly out of a misguided determination 
to contain communism, partly for mo- 
tives of economic imperialism, and 
partly out of a genuine, though some- 
times naive, urge to help. I think 
that this episode is now ending, and 
again 1972/73 strikes me as a true 
watershed. I refer, of course, to our 
détente with Red China and to the 
end of the war in Vietnam. We have 
at last recognized China’s position in 


1. The New York Review of Books, Jan. 
25, 1973, p. 11 (in a review of David Hal- 
berstam’s BEST AND BRIGHTEST) 
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Asia, like Russia’s in Europe. And we 
have recognized that we have neither 
the resources nor the will as a people 
to play Europe’s former role in the 
Third World. No doubt we will con- 
tinue to promote our business inter- 
ests in these countries, which will have 
to decide whether they hate the out- 
flow of American profits more than 
they like the inflow of American de- 
velopment capital. No doubt, too, the 
CIA and other so-called intelligence 
agencies — certainly a misnomer! — 
will continue their intrigues abroad. 
But I do doubt that there will be any 
more Vietnams. I say this partly out 
of cynicism: politicians are realists, 
at least where getting elected is con- 
cerned, and all politicians have seen 
what happened to the late LBJ be- 
tween 1964 and 1968. 


To sum up this topic, the passing 
of the European Age raised the ques- 
tion of whether the former colonies 
would enjoy true self-determination or 
whether they would fall into some 
new outside sphere of influence, 
American, Russian, Chinese, or what- 
ever. I think that the answer is now 
clear. Though most of these coun- 
tries are under some form of eco- 
nomic tutelage — and not just that of 
the United States, by the way — they 
are politically independent and like- 
ly to get more so. 

In all of these ways, then, 1972/73 
seems to mark the end of a period. 
With our détentes with China and 
Russia, with West Germany’s treaties 
with Poland and Russia (recognizing 
at last the de facto partition of Eu- 
rope), with the Berlin accords, with 
the first SALT agreement, with the 
entry of Britain, Denmark, and Ire- 
land into the Common Market, and 
with the end of the war in Vietnam 
(which also ends the period in which 
the USA thought that it could run the 
world) — with all of these things tak- 
en together, it does indeed appear 
that we have moved across a thresh- 
old into a new period of world his- 
tory. 

If that is true, then what will be 
the main themes of the new era? The 
big issues of the first two-thirds of 
our century were either generated in 
Europe or were byproducts of Euro- 
pean affairs, with the partial excep- 
tion of Japan’s bid to dominate Asia. 
Furthermore, these issues were main- 


ly political in character: they were 
questions of political hegemony and 
supremacy, though of course they had 
other side-effects. 

The great issues of the last third of 
our century will be entirely different. 
They will be global rather than Eu- 
ropean, and they will be socio-eco- 
nomic rather than political. Four 
years ago I devoted another Senior 
Assembly talk (THE RELEVANT ISSUE, 
May 1969) entirely to these questions. 
The gist of it was: We can no longer 
afford arid political rivalries on this 
planet. Instead, we must face up to 
the big question — the truly relevant 
issue — that concerns us collectively 
on what has been called “spaceship 
earth.” That question has two parts. 
First, can we stabilize and perpetuate 
industrial civilization where it now 
exists? Second, can we extend eco- 
nomic modernization to the areas of 
our planet where it does not now 
exist? In other words, can a comfort- 
able and secure life be made available 
to the entire species homo sapiens? 
Those are the questions. I don’t know 
the answers. 

I do know, however, in a general 
way, what the solving of these prob- 
lems will involve. It will be a series 
of tricky balancing acts. We must 
balance technology and ecology, con- 
sumption and national resources, pop- 
ulation and world resources, egalitar- 
ianism and the need for expertise, a 
complex technology and a democratic 
society, and so forth — there are many 
other equilibriums to be established. 

I don’t know what the outcome of 
these juggling acts will be nor what 
the final third of our century will ac- 
tually bring forth. But I can make 
some predictions about what will have 
to happen if the outcome is to be 
positive. 

First, those of us who are used to 
a high level of affluence will probably 
have to experience a net reduction in 
our living standard. We will still be 
comfortable. But if we are to extend 
comfort and security to those who 
have never known them, both here 
and abroad, and if we are to do this 
without unacceptable damage to the 
environment, then most of us will 
have to content ourselves with less in 
the material sense than we have now. 
It is to be hoped, obviously, that we 
will learn to substitute pleasures of 
mind and spirit for creature comforts. 
And this is one of the places, as is al- 
so obvious, where institutions of lib- 
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eral education, as opposed to trade 
and vocational schools, have a vital 
role to play. 

Second, all of us, rich and poor, will 
have to settle for less of what George 
Orwell in his novel 1984 calls “own- 
life.” That is, we will have to accept 
more collective control over our indi- 
vidual behavior as the world’s popu- 
lation doubles between now and the 
year 2000 — two warm bodies then 
for every one now! I realize that this 
acceptance of control runs dead coun- 
ter to many of the objectives of the 
Emancipation Movement, but in that 
regard the movement is out of step 
with history. The simple fact is that 
if the problems of stabilizing and ex- 
tending industrial civilization in an 
overpopulated world are to be solved, 
then it can only be by centralized 
planning which pays little attention to 
the individual’s desire to “do his own 
thing.” 


Let me expand on this. I am of 
course in favor of a good many of 
the objectives of the different factions 
of the Emancipation Movement. Nev- 
ertheless, I believe that this move- 
ment, in pursuing its ends, has devel- 
oped certain attitudes, and a sloganry 
to express them, which are absolutely 
incompatible with the needs of so- 
ciety in the late 20th century. In the 
second half of the 1960’s nearly all 
groups that desired emancipation be- 
gan a campaign to denigrate and dis- 
credit as illegitimate, a favorite word, 
such things as authority, hierarchy, 
elitism, professionalism, and all forms 
of imposed controls or discipline rang- 
ing from federal laws to academic re- 
quirements. These things came under 
attack because they were perceived 
as key obstacles to the program of 
emancipation. But this was a faulty 
perception, and if we continue to hold 
it, then we are in trouble when it 
comes to solving society’s problems. 

Take authority, for example. Au- 
thority in the minds of many has 
come to be equated with authoritar- 
ianism. Thus authority is by defini- 
tion an illegitimate thing, something 
that society and all of its institutions 
should discard. But the problem is 
not the principle of authority per se; 
it is, rather, the abuse of authority. 
That certainly should be eradicated. 
The principle of authority, on the 
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other hand, is something which must 
be retained if the collective solution 
to problems involving millions of peo- 
ple is to be organized. 

That brings up again the question 
of discipline or controls imposed on 
the individual. The Emancipation 
Movement, partly for purposes of 
propaganda, partly out of simple fool- 
ishness, has equated any form of im- 
posed discipline with “repression,” 
Indeed, some of the more ingenious 
double-thinkers of the late 1960’s even 
discovered that tolerance is a form of 
repression. Now unjustified restraints 
on the freedom of the individual cer- 
tainly are repression. But many re- 
straints on the individual’s freedom to 
do whatever he wants simply must 
exist if a complex society is not to 
lapse into chaos. 

Who would have thought that the 
day would ever come when the city 
of Los Angeles, in order to combat 
air pollution, would restrain one of 
the most American of all freedoms, 
the unquestioned right to drive your 
car whenever and wherever you 
please? Ten years ago that would 
have been unthinkable — even unpa- 
triotic. Yet I suspect that there are 
a great many other things which we 
now take as absolute rights but whose 
restriction or abolition will become 
first thinkable and then actual. 

In that sense, if you equate any out- 
side controls over your conduct with 
“repression,” then as you move 
through the rest of your life society 
is going to get more and more repres- 
sive. This is regrettable, but it is use- 
less to resent it and unrealistic to op- 
pose it. We must learn again to dis- 
tinguish between authority and neces- 
sary restrictions, on the one hand, and 
authoritarianism and repression, on 
the other. In the last part of our cen- 
tury collective controls over the indi- 
vidual will increase — that is inevi- 
table; the real question is: How much 
democratic control will there be over 
the controls? 

My next point is an extension of 
what I just said about distinguishing 
between authority and authoritarian- 
ism. That is only one of many vital 
distinctions that we must relearn. We 
have been going through a period of 
linguistic as well as monetary infla- 
tion, and our inflated use of language 
is a reflection of distorted thinking. 
What we must have now is a return 
to reality and a maturing of thought 


after the irrational slogan-mongering 
of the recent past. 

Let me give you just one example: 
the word “elitism” as it is currently 
being misused. Honorary degrees, 
for instance, are said to be elitist. So 
are departmental honors programs. 
Or Phi Beta Kappa. Indeed, higher 
education itself, in the minds of some, 
smacks of elitism. This is just plain 
nonsense. We must distinguish be- 
tween two kinds of elitism, one bad 
and the other absolutely essential. 
The bad form of elitism might be de- 
fined as discrimination because of fac- 
tors over which the individual has no 
or little control, such as birth and 
wealth. If you have to be rich or 
well-connected to get into a certain 
college, then clearly that institution is 
elitist in the bad sense. 

But the other form of elitism is 
based on talent and achievement. If 
you have to be smart to get into a col- 
lege, and if you have to have a rec- 
ord of achievement to get into an 
honors program in your third year at 
that college, then neither the college 
nor the program can be accused of 
elitism in the sloppy, negative sense 
in which the word is bandied about 
today. Elitism in the positive sense 
is nothing but discrimination based 
upon excellence and its recognition. 
What some of those who cry “elitism” 
today seem to be advocating is a non- 
recognition of achievement and hard- 
earned excellence. And also a non- 
recognition of failure. In the name of 
a misguided egalitarianism — a by- 
product of the Emancipation Move- 
ment — people are to be treated as 
parts of a single undifferentiated 
mass. 

This is an obscurantist aim. Life 
and society are not, and cannot be, 
run on the Credit/No Entry system. 
When I have my brain tumor out, I 
want it to be done by the most elitist 
surgeon that I can find. In the cam- 
paign against unjust forms of discrim- 
ination, we must not junk the princi- 
ple of discrimination itself. And we 
must not let a slogan like “elitism,” 
used in a broadside fashion, discredit 
the pursuit of excellence and accom- 
plishment. Nor should we allow it 
to suppress public recognition of these 
things. 

Maybe the peasant villages of yore 
could have functioned on a basis of 
uncritical egalitarianism — though as 
an historian I must at once inform you 
that this was not the case — but even 
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if they could have, it is clear that in- 
dustrial societies cannot. If our so- 
ciety is to become stable it will have 
to become much more elitist than it is 
now. But it will also have to be a 
society in which the elitism of talent 
and ability is substituted for the elit- 
ism of birth and wealth. 

Many people will refuse to under- 
stand this. Just as they will decry so- 
cial controls as “repression,” so their 
idea of a democratic society will re- 
main that of a world in which there 
are no distinctions. If anybody gets 
to the top while they remain lower 
down, they will blame it on elitism 
rather than on Mendel or on sloth. 
But the point is that in any complex 
society, somebody has to be at the top! 
And, human nature being what it is, 
I suspect that those people will always 
have a higher status than people who 
are not at the top. 

Let us be clear. It is an absurd 
abuse of language to brand as “elitist” 
any group to which not everybody can 
belong, and any skill which not every- 
one can master. 

This is merely one example of how 
we must alter the thought patterns of 
the late 60's. That period generated 
a rhetoric that obscures reality. In- 
deed, for some people it was a substi- 
tute for reality. We must now aban- 
don rhetoric and face facts. Success- 
ful industrial societies in the late 20th 
century will probably have to be not 
only elitist but also highly profession- 
al, hierarchical, and authoritative. 
Furthermore, they will most likely be 
Societies in which the experts are able 
to conduct their work among them- 
selves confidentially — another cur- 
rently dirty word — for purposes of 
getting things done, without being 
constantly distracted by the cry for 
“openness.” 

In short, I’m afraid that much of 
what we think we want, including the 
luxury of always “doing your own 
thing,” we probably cannot have and 
solve society’s problems too. To take 
an extreme example, the global prob- 
lems of the late 20th century will not 
be solved by having some of the best- 
educated young people of the world’s 
most powerful country drop out of so- 
ciety and retire to marginal farmland. 
The real solution will have to be just 
the opposite: we must have a revival 
of the much-despised Protestant ethic 
(though there is nothing uniquely 
Protestant about it, by the way; one 
could just as easily call it the “Maoist 
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ethic”) — self-discipline, self-denial, 
deferred gratification, and sustained 
work. 


This brings me to my last point. As 
resources get tighter, colleges, to be 
truly responsible to society (as oOp- 
posed to being merely responsive to 
individual students), will have to con- 
centrate more on those things which 
will produce graduates able to under- 
stand and mold the world in which 
they live. College faculties and ad- 
ministrations will have to have the 
guts to define and require these 
things. They will also have to have 
the courage to define and demand 
standards of excellence and to dis- 
miss those students who are wasting 
educational resources. Industrial so- 
ciety, to survive, must be achieve- 
ment-oriented, and must be_ brave 
enough to say so. Colleges must 
again become serious places to pre- 
pare young adults for serious voca- 
tions. They cannot continue the 
drift towards becoming glorified day 
camps and hobby centers. Other- 
wise, as the Rutgers sociologist Peter 
Berger recently remarked, we will 
have “lots of beautiful people but no- 
body left to do the chores.” And 
colleges which abet this trend instead 
of combatting it are truly part of the 
problem rather than the solution. 

One might summarize the need to 
end the radiator cap fixation this way: 
A popular student phrase only a cou- 
ple of years ago was “work, study, 
get ahead, KILL!” Vietnam had be- 
come such an obsession that it had 
soured everything else, even the very 
concept of achievement. Well, the 
time has come to sober up, separate 
“KILL!” from the other items in that 
phrase, and come back to the realiza- 
tion that working, studying, and ac- 
complishing something are not irrele- 
vant, after all. The social patterns of 
this planet cannot be rectified and 
stablized by young adults who regard 
productive work as evidence of so- 
ciety’s sickness. This pose, recently 
so fashionable, is now dying out, and 
good riddance, for it will not solve any 
significant problem. 

The only answer, as we move into 
the last third of our century, is an 
achievement-oriented society. But it 
must be one in which work is made 
meaningful again and in which 
achievement is reoriented to serve so- 
cial rather than selfish goals, 
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Van Horn to Get Alumni Award 
Alfred Van Horn III, ’46, who prob- 
ably holds an all-time record for miles 
traveled to and from Oberlin, will be 
the 40th recipient of the Alumni 
Award for direct service to Oberlin 
College. 

The bronze medal will be presented 
at the Alumni Luncheon, which is 
the annual meeting of the Alumni As- 
sociation, at noon Saturday, May 26, 
in the Philips Physical Education Cen- 
ter. Carl R. Gerber, 758, president 
of the Alumni Association, will be- 
stow the award. 

Van Horn, who served as president 
of the Association from Oct. 4, 1969, 
to Oct. 17, 1970, was the first presi- 
dent to serve under the present sys- 
tem whereby presidents of the Alumni 
Association spend one year as “presi- 
dent-elect,” one year as president, 
and one year as “past president.” 
Prior to that he was treasurer of the 
Association for three years, part of 
which he also served as chairmen- 
elect, chairman and past-chairman of 
the Class and Club Executive Com- 
mittee. 

He lives near Chicago, where he is 
executive director of the Tri-State 
Hospital Assembly, and he compiled 
his record mileage in service to Ober- 
lin because of the fact that presidents 
of the Alumni Association are ex-of- 
ficio members of all committees and 
treasurers generally attend a goodly 
number of committee meetings, too. 
Considering the number of commit- 
tee meetings that are held in Ober- 
lin during any academic year, there 
was a question whether Van Horn 
was working for Oberlin College or 
for the Tri-State Hospital Assembly 
from 1965 to July 1972 when he 
ended his term as “past president.” 

In addition to setting his mileage 
record, Van Horn established an un- 
official mark in seldom having trav- 
eled to Oberlin during the winter 
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months without being caught in a 
snowstorm. 

Commencement this year, by a 
vote of the senior class, will continue 
the “tradition” whereby graduating 
seniors don’t wear caps and gowns. 
The Commencement program will re- 
mind those in attendance that caps 
and gowns first were worn when stu- 
dents won a 19th century argument 
with the faculty. 

Commencement 1973 will also end 
another tradition of long standing and 
possibly start a new one because for 
the first time since 1919 honorary de- 
grees will not be awarded. Oberlin 
granted its first honorary degree in 
1852. Last year only two were 
awarded because several announced 
recipients dropped out, another be- 
came ill at the last moment, and 
others refused to accept such honors. 

As the centerfold of this issue of 
the OAM indicates, class reunions, 
symposiums, and illumination night 
are still in style and alumni are urged 
to spend this year’s Memorial Day 
Weekend in Oberlin. Despite any 
conclusions one could draw from the 
movie “Class of 1963” as shown on 
television March 14, Commencement/ 
Reunion Weekends at Oberlin are 
something special. Oberlin still is one 
of the few institutions that combines 
reunions and commencements. Next 
year (as will be explained in the 
May/June issue) reunions will fol- 
low a modification of the “Dix Plan” 
that was tried in the ’30’s and ’40’s, 
but from this year’s Half Century 


Van Horn 
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Club Reception on May 25 to the box 
lunch on Sunday, May 27, anyone can 
find a little bit of everything at Ober- 
lin on Commencement/Reunion 
Weekend. 


Students Aid “Disaster” 

To urbanites who are (more or less) 
accustomed to sirens and screams in 
the night, it might have been a rela- 
tively tame spectacle. But to Ober- 
linians, many of whom are visibly 
startled when the city’s fire whistle 
blows (even in the daytime), it was 
not a time for yawning. 

Promptly at 8 p.m., Feb. 26, Ober- 
lin Fire Chief Bill Van Ausdale tele- 
phoned the Allen Memorial Hospital 
switchboard to report that “one or 
two” persons had been injured in the 
College-owned East Storage building 
(just northeast of the College’s foot- 
ball stadium and track facilities). 

Only Van Ausdale, Dr. Ronald Rol- 
lins of the Oberlin Clinic (head of 
the Allen Hospital emergency pre- 
paredness committee), Police Chief 
Lawrence Nowery, Allen Hospital 
Nursing Director Esther King and 
some 20 Oberlin drama students of 
Brian Hansen, associate professor of 
inter-arts, knew in advance what it 
was all about: a similated disaster de- 
signed to check the reliability of 
Oberlin’s hospital and city emergency 
services. 

The students devised the “disaster” 
at Dr. Rollins’ request. They were 
selected from two of Hansen’s studio 
classes and assigned to simulate a va- 
riety of situations which emergency 
workers would have to face in a real 
disaster. They put their training in 
acting, stage setting and makeup to 
use for the “production,” coming up 
with ideas for problems ranging from 
internal injuries to psychiatric cases. 
Larry Mullican, College costume de- 
signer and lecturer in the inter-arts 
program, provided tips on “blood” 
mixing (corn syrup, gelatin and veg- 
etable dye) and “disaster apparel.” 

An explosion and fire was supposed 
to have taken place inside East Stor- 
age, and the students positioned 
themselves in various locations around 
the building’s interior. Arriving fire- 
men and policemen, although alerted 
that such a test would take place 
“sometime,” generally were unaware 


that the disaster was a fraud until 
they got close enough to the “victims” 
to see the pseudo-wounds, 

“It went very well with the excep- 
tion of . . . a snafu (which) developed 
when the hospital operator called the 
operator at the Clinic who, under the 
present plan, is supposed to call all 
off-duty doctors — all the doctors 
weren't called,” Dr. Rollins told the 
Oberlin = News-Tribune. “There 
should be a pyramid system where 
doctors would call each other. This 
sort of problem is exactly why we 
had the drill.” 

The drill seemed so real that an- 
xious townspeople and students liv- 
ing nearby telephoned police to find 
out what was happening. The stu- 
dents, after being “admitted” to Al- 
len Hospital for a good scrub. prompt- 
ly were released. 


Diane Milliken, ’76, writhes in 
pseudo-pain as volunteer fireman 

Art Salo, behind her, and two mem- 
bers of Allen Hospital's ambulance 
team help her to an awaiting rescue 
vehicle during Feb. 26's “mock 
Photo by Billy Van 


disaster.” 
Ausdale. 


Student’s Father Slain 

Cleo A. Noel, U.S. ambassador to 
the Sudan who was one of three hos- 
tages slain March 2 when Palestinian 
Arab (Black September) guerrillas 
took over the Saudi Arabian embassy 
in Khartoum, Sudan, was the father 
of Janet Noel, a sophomore at Ober- 
lin. 

Janet stayed in Oberlin until her 
father’s body was flown to Washing- 
ton for funeral services. Her mother 
was living overseas with Mr. Noel. 
Janet’s brother, John, a student at the 
University of California, was flown to 
Saudi Arabia by the government and 
he and his mother accompanied the 
body. The family home is in Bethes- 
da, Md. 


Faculty Notes 

Geoffrey Blodgett, 53, professor of 
history, has a grant of $9,000 from 
the American Council of Learned 
Societies and will be on Research 
Status appointment in 1973-74 to 
complete his long-term study of 
American conservative reform thought 
from 1865-1900. 


Edward J. Miller, associate protes- 
sor of music theory, was one of seven 
contemporary composers invited to 
attend the sixth annual Contempo- 
rary Music Festival at Indiana State 
University. The Festival, from March 
12-15, featured two concerts in which 
recent symphonic compositions of the 
composers were performed by the 
Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Oleg Kovalenko. Mill- 
ers work, “Reflections at the Bronx 
Zoo,’ was written in 1965 under a 
grant from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion to the Hartford Symphony Orch- 
estra. It has been performed by the 
Dallas and Pittsburgh symphonies 
and the Buffalo Orchestra, among 
others. 


Richard E. Spear, director of the Al- 
len Art Museum and associate profes- 
sor of art, has received word from 
Rome that his recently. published 
book, “Renaissance and Baroque 
Paintings from the Sciarra and Fiano 
Collections,” has been awarded the 
Daria Borghese Prize for 1972. He 
shares the honor with Amato Pietro 
Frutaz, author of “Le carte del 
Lazio.” The award is given each year 
to the most important book on a 
Roman subject. In the book, Spear 
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discusses more than 60 unpublished 
paintings in the Almagia collection in 
Rome. Included are Italian, French, 
German and Netherlandish pictures 
from the 15th through 18th centuries. 
Half of these once belonged to the 
Barberini and subsequently Sciarra 
collections, and half to the Fiano 
family. 


The second edition of “Music For 
Study” by Robert A. Melcher, ‘32, 
and Willard F. Warch, 31, was pub- 
lished March 1 by Prentice-Hall. The 
new edition represents approximately 
a 50 percent rewriting and consider- 
able extension of the first edition 
which was published in 1960 and had 
gone through 16 printings. This is 
the fourth book that Melcher and 
Warch have written together. 


Athena Tacha (Spear), 61 A.M., 
curator of modern art, was one of 
three jurors for the 74th Exhibition 
by Artists of Chicago and Vicinity 
which opened March 30 at the Chi- 
cago Art Institute. Her appointment 
followed demands for two women 
jurors by Chicago’s new Women Ar- 
tists Coalition. Institute authorities 
granted one. The women had argued 
that women jurors mean more wom- 
en exhibitors and so more prizes, 
publicity and purchases for women 
artists. “That makes sense,” said the 
Chicago Sun-Times, “whether or not 
there is a difference, as claimed, be- 
tween male and female esthetic judg- 
ment in art.” 


Herbert Henke, °53, professor and 
chairman of music education, spent 
six weeks in El Salvador Jan. 18- 
Feb. 24 as a music consultant in the 
development of new music curricula 
and establishment of preparatory 
secondary and college-level music 
department. He went to El Salva- 
dor at the invitation of the Ministry 
of Education and worked closely 
with Frances Reedy, ’70, who is de- 
veloping a music education program 
in El Salvador as a member of the 
Peace Corps. Henke’s effort was co- 
ordinated by the Academy for Edu- 
cational Development. 


Ellen H. Johnson, ’33, professor of 
art, discussed “The Burden of Free- 
dom: Pollock’s Revolutionary Role in 
Modern Art” Feb. 14 in Hall Audi- 
torium at this semester’s first Senior 


Assembly. She has been lecturing on 
the work of Pollock, Oldenburg, Pi- 
casso and on pop art and other con- 
temporary art and artists this year in 
the U.S. and the British Isles. In Feb- 
ruary she lectured at the Tate Gal- 
lery and the Courtauld Institute of 
Art (London University) and at 
Leeds University. In January she 
gave a lecture on Oldenburg at the 
Chicago Art Institute in connection 
with an exhibition of his work. Last 
fall she conducted a two-day session 
at Wake Forest University and she 
also lectured at Kenyon College and 
the Des Moines Art Center. In 
March she lectured at Ohio Univer- 
sity and at Columbia. 


Research Status appointments for 
1973-74: 

Walter Aschaffenburg, °51, profes- 
sor of music theory and composition, 
to write an extended composition for 
chorus, soli and orchestra and com- 
plete a series of piano pieces now in 
progress. He plans to work in Berlin. 

Lee R. High, associate professor 
of geology, to study the processes of 
sediment deposition and erosion in 
coastal areas. 

Kiyoshi Ikeda, professor of sociol- 
ogy and anthropology, to complete 
two major manuscripts and some re- 
lated articles on legal-administrative 
interventions to provide quality hous- 
ing and quality education to lower 
income household clients. He will 
also investigate Hawaii’s system of 
state financing and administration of 
pre-college programs. 

Alfred F. MacKay, assistant pro- 
fessor of philosophy, to investigate 
topics in the theory of rationality and 
to write either a series of articles or 
a book or monograph. He hopes to 
work in Sydney, Australia. 

W. Bruce Richards, ’61, assistant 
professor of physics, to work on a 
program in experimental nuclear 
physics recently begun in collabora- 
tion with Prof. Joseph Palmieri. 
Source calibration problems will be 
undertaken at Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Richard D. Schoonmaker, profes- 
sor of chemistry, to do collaborative 
research on processes occurring at 
and on surfaces with the Thin Films 
and Surface Group in the department 
of physics at York University, Hesl- 
ington, England. He will be a Visit- 
ing Fellow of the British Science Re- 
search Council. 
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COMMENCEMENT/REUNION 
WEEKEND 


Friday May 25-Sunday May 27 


NG 


An Invitation 
It is a pleasure to extend an invitation to parents of graduating seniors and to alumni 
and friends of Oberlin College to attend the events of the 140th Anniversary Com- 
mencement. We hope that the Commencement/Reunion weekend will provide an 
opportunity to honor the achievements of those graduating and to renew with fel- 
low alumni the friendships long established. We look forward to having you join us. 
Robert W. Fuller 
President of Oberlin College 


OFFICIAL REGISTRATION INFORMATION FOR ALUMNI AND FOR PARENTS 


ROOM RESERVATIONS 


Name (last) (first) (middle) OC Class 
Street Address City State Zip 
ee ea mt a a RE DR a TT DT I I 
GUEST INFORMATION ROOM RESERVATIONS 
RATE PER NUMBER 
NSEC eee needed for: | NICHT PERSON OF AMOUNT 
Single nien =~. se Single womans PER NIGHT PERSONS 
Husband & wife ______-__ 
Children: Boy(s) Age _------ Girl(‘s) Age <..=-—— 
Boy(s)#Agotas = Girl(s)pAge = a BU yy $4.00 —---------------- $-——-=--=——- 
Boyts )@Ager<sc = 23 Girls jeAger- = Friday $4.00. 32 eee Peeler EL 
(Room sharing sometimes necessary ) Saturday $4.00) eee Soe eee 
CRIBS will be provided at $3.50 per crib per night. No charge 
will be made for children without cribs (who do not use a Col- ROOM COST $22. == 
eee ped). CRIB COST $2.22) ee 
I need ___ crib(s) for ___ nights at $3.50 per crib per night. 
(no. ) (no.) TENT/TRAILER SITE COST’ $20 == 


I need a tent/trailer site for ___ nights at $1.50 per night. 


(no. ) 
Circle night(s) for trailer: (hursse i lel Satie ® TOTAL HOUSING COST $------------ 


PAY EVENTS AND MEAL 


Name (last) (first) (middle) OC Class 
RESERVATIONS 

Street Address City State Zip 
Parents: All graduating — MUMMERS/ (1) Friday 8:00 pm. 02. $2.00 ea. Yaron. 
seniors will be provided with GIUERER TE Ge 2 Pridayiee10 00a ee $2.00 ea. 36. ee 
their own meal tickets. SULLIVAN (3) Saturday “8:00 pam. 2 see ee $2.00 ea. ee 
You need not purchase them (4)? Saturday.10:00* panes) eee $2.00 ea. $2 ee 
for your graduating son or Tickets are limited. Do you have a second choice? ______-_-_-_----------- 
daughter. CHILDREN’S " (5) Saturday “Age 3-6" ==- 22 == ee child at $3.00 ea. $__----_-~- 
ACTIVITIES (6) pSaturday. Agesl: «ip eee child at $3.50 %ear$ 2 eee 
(7) Sunday». Age 3-6 2-22 ee child at’ $2.50 ca. $22 
Reservations (8). Sundaya) A gervecup. eee ee child at $2.50 ea. $__________ 
cannot be accepted TEEN-AGE (9) Saturday Age 14 & up ____________ at $.75 ea. ©) (953222 eee 


after April 30 PARTY 


Only reservations 
made on this 
order form 


ADULTS: 13 YRS. CHILDREN: 
MEAL AND OVER THRU AGE 12 AMOUNT 


FRIDAY (10) General Breakfast ____adult $1.25 a. _c_schild'$.75 ea, 59 ae 
will be honored MAY 25 (11) General Luncheon __-_adult $2.00 ea. ____child $1.25 ea. $__________ 

(12) Half-Century Club 
Dinner ____ adult $4.00 ea. ____child $2.00 ea, $__-7-- 
This “a der (13) General Dinner’ -—_-_adult $3.50ea. ___child’$1-75 ea, sg 
UE ASE final SATURDAY (14) Shansi Breakfast -____adult $1.25 ea. ____child $.75ea. $__________ 
reservations MAY 26 (15) General Breakfast ____adult $1.25ea. ____child $.75 ea, $ _---______ 
(16) Alumni Luncheon ____adult $2.50 ea. ____child $1.25 ea. $__________ 

: (17) Class Reunion 

Reservations cannot Dinner __.- adult $4.00 ea. ____child $2.00 ea, $__________ 
be accepted unless (18) General Dinner ____ adult $4.00 ea. ____child $2.00 ea. $__________ 
peace SUNDAY (19) General Breakfast ____adult $1.25ea. ___ child $.75ea. $__________ 
accompanies this order MAY 27 (20) General Luncheon -___adult $2.00 ea. ____ child $1.25 ea. bse 2 re, 


(Box Lunch ) 


Tickets will not be 
mailed, but will be held 
at Commencement 
Headquarters in 


Wilder Hall 


BD] roran meat costs 6 


TOTAL HOUSING COST $---------- 
TOTAL PAY EVENTS COST $---------- 
TOTAL MEAL COS 


REGISTRATION FEE 
$5 per single individual 

$10 per couple or family 
(Maximum: $10 per family ) 


Please return this form with your remittance to the 
Treasurer's Office, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. PLEASE PAY THIS AMOUNT , Se aS 
Make checks payable to Oberlin College. 


Qa orrectt aun artim: Ture ravine cones La 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Commencement/Reunion weekend this spring is 
Friday, May 25 to Sunday, May 27. This announce- 
ment contains information on housing and meal ac- 
commodations and the various events scheduled for 
the weekend, and replaces the Commencement Bul- 
letin which, until last year, had been a separate pub- 
lication of Oberlin College. By including this insert 
in the Alumni magazine, the College has been able 
to realize substantial savings in production and mail- 
ing costs. 


RESERVATIONS All reservations for rooms, meals 
and special events may be made by using the at- 
tached reservation form. This form should be used 
by parents of graduating seniors and by alumni. 
Reservations will be honored only when the form is 
used; such reservations should be made as early as 
possible and must be accompanied by remittance. 
Reservations cannot be accepted after April 30. Tick- 
ets will not be mailed to you but will be held pending 


your arrival at Commencement Headquarters in 
Wilder Hall. 


HOUSING Use the Room Reservations form for 
housing accommodations and trailer or tent sites. 
Upon registration at Oberlin you will be notified of 
your room location. Rooms are available for Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday nights. Furnishings for 
each weekend guest include: sheets, pillow case, 
blanket, bath towel, hand towel, and soap. These sup- 
plies are not replenished daily, but are expected to 
last for the weekend. If cribs are needed, they are 
available at the rate of $3.50 per night for each crib. 


DINING Use the Events and Meal Reservation 
form to obtain meal tickets. 


REGISTRATION FEE There is a registration fee 
of $5 per single individual, or $10 per couple or fam- 
ily. (Maximum: $10 per family.) This fee is neces- 
sary to help defray some of the considerable expense 
to Oberlin College of running the Commencement/ 
Reunion weekend. 


REGISTRATION Each visitor is urged to register 
at Commencement Headquarters upon arrival to fa- 
cilitate mail delivery and help locate friends. Guest 
meal tickets and room reservations will be available 
at registration. Campus maps, showing parking areas, 
will be at the registration desk. COMMENCEMENT 
HEADQUARTERS is located in the lobby of Wilder 
Hall (Men’s Building) and can be reached during 
Commencement by calling the College number (216) 
774-1221, Extension 6258 or 6259. WEEKEND 
SCHEDULES and location of all events and meals 
will be available at Commencement Headquarters. 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES Commencement 
will be held, Sunday morning on Tappan Square. 
There will be special reserved sections for parents of 
this year’s graduates, members of the Half-Century 
Club (classes prior to and including the Class of 
1923), and members of the Twenty-fifth Reunion 
Class. Mail reservations for Commencement Exercise 
tickets cannot be accepted. If Commencement is held 
in Finney Chapel because of bad weather, seating 
will be limited to parents of this year’s graduates only. 


RECREATION FOR GUESTS Bowling, golf, swim- 
ming and tennis will be available for guests. There 
are modest fees for the bowling and golf. Guests who 
wish to swim must provide personal swimming gear; 
those who wish to play tennis should bring their own 
rackets and tennis balls. Schedule of times available 
at Commencement Headquarters. 


ACTIVITIES FOR CHILDREN 


Saturday, May 26 Pre-school (3 through 6 years) 
9:00 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Cost: $3.00 per child 
(includes box lunch). 

Older group (7 years and older) 9:00 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m. Cost: $3.50 per child (includes box 
lunch). 


Sunday, May 27 Pre-school (3 through 6 years) 
10:00 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. Cost: $2.50 per person 
(includes box lunch). 

Older group (7 years and older) 10:00 a.m. to 
2:30 p.m. Cost: $2.50 per person (includes 
box lunch). 


Activities include games, hiking, movies, and swim- 
ming. Bathers should bring bathing suits, personal 
swim equipment, and caps, which must be worn if 
hair is longer than three inches. NOTE: All children 
should be left and picked up in the lobby of Wilder 
Hall (Commencement Headquarters). The above 
schedule will be followed rain or shine. 


TEEN-AGE PARTY (14 and over) 

Saturday, May 26 Come dressed for swimming, 
bowling, volleyball, and dancing. Bring bath- 
ing caps and gym shoes. Cost 75c per person. 
Activities and refreshments. Hales Gym. 10:00 
p.m. to midnight. 


PARENTS OF GRADUATING SENIORS Please 
use official form to arrange for housing and dining. 
All graduating seniors will receive a meal ticket for 
the weekend; you need not purchase meal tickets or 
make housing arrangements for your graduating 
daughter or son. 


1973 COMMENCEMENT / REUNION WEEKEND 
SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 


Amendment: Protector of Journalism. 


12:00 Noon *Alumni Luncheon, Philips Physical Edu- 


cation Center. Members of the Class of 
1973 are guests of the College. Parents 
and friends of the College are cordially 
invited to attend. 


* Ticket event: 


FRIDAY, MAY 25 2:30 p.m. Senior-Alumni Symposium, Oberlin — 
5:00 p.m. —_ Reception. Half-Century Club, Dascomb 1973 
Hall. For members of alumni classes 6:00 p.m. *Reunion Class Dinners 
who have observed their 50th Reunion, in- 8:00 p.m. Conservatory Commencement Recital, Part 
cluding the Class of 1923. II. Warner Concert Hall. 
5:30 p.m. *Half-Century Club Dinner, Dascomb Hall. 8:00 p.m. *Mummers-Gilbert & Sullivan Players, 
8:00 p.m. “Mummers-Gilbert & Sullivan Players, Wilder Main Lounge. (See Friday, 8:00 
Jacques Brel is Alive and Well and Living p.m. ) 
in Paris, Wilder Main Lounge. (First of 9:00 p.m. Campus Illumination. Tappan Square. 
four performances. ) 9:30 p.m. —_Dance-theater presentation, A Woman's 
8:30 p.m. | Conservatory Commencement Recital, Part Dance, Warner Center. 
- MEAS Concert Hall. Performances 10:00 p.m. The Oberlin Black Ensemble choir. Fin- 
by candidates for the Bachelor of Music rere 
Degree eae 
10:00 p.m. *Mummers-Gilbert & Sullivan Players, 
8:30 p.m. Modern Dance Company. Hall Audito- Wilder Main Lounge. (See Friday, $00 
rium. 
p.m. ) 
10:00 p.m. Reet aes & ears Players, 10:00 p.m. Dance-theater presentation, A Woman’s 
ilder Main Lounge (See 8:00 p.m.) Dance, Warner Center. 
10: m. ] i ies. 
SATURDAY, MAY 26 00 p.m , = eee: Parties. See final program 
: ] i Golf Tournament, Oberlin Golf a tee ee 
ees UE Ae ‘ 10:00 p.m. *Teen-age Party, Hales Gym. Activities 
9:30a.m. Course. 
and refreshments. (14 and over) 
(tee-off 
sie | : SUNDAY, MAY 27 
g00g tiger btealiast: Meeting forall. Class Presidents 7:00 a.m. __ Baccalaureate Sunrise Service. The Arb. 
and Class Agents. 10:15 eens A 
15 a.m, 
8:30a.m. *Oberlin Shansi Memorial Association 10-45 se ae see Bien ar? 
Breakfast, South Hall. All alumni, seniors Pasa p ULL E Academic Procession. 
and their parents invited. The 1973 rep- 11:15 a.m. | Commencement Exercises, Tappan Square. 
resentatives will be commissioned. 1:30 p.m. “Commencement Luncheon. Box lunch, 
10:00a.m. — Senior-Alumni Symposium, The _ First Tappan Square. (In case of rain, Dascomb 


and South. Starting time for lunch is ap- 
proximate based on conclusion of Com- 
mencement Exercises. ) 


See reservation form for price of tickets. 


YEOMAN 


SPORTS 


by Rob Edison, '74 


hen J. William Grice  an- 

nounced last October that he 

would step down in December 
as head football coach to become di- 
rector of athletics at Campbell College 
in North Carolina, the search for a 
replacement began. Three months 
later, Cass Young Jackson, a 30-year- 
old defensive coordinator for the foot- 
ball team at San Jose State College, 
was appointed head football coach at 
Oberlin. 

Jackson’s appointment was of his- 
torical importance to the sports world 
because it made him the first black to 
become head coach at a_predomi- 
nantly white college or university. 
The situation was also significant be- 
cause the process used to select the 
new coach gave the football team 
members veto power over any of the 
people recommended. When Jackson 
visited Oberlin in December, he met 
informally with 25 of the players and 
made a very favorable impression on 
them as well as on the PE majors and 
most of the department faculty. 

All through high school and college, 
Jackson earned recognition for his 
football playing ability. Upon grad- 
uating from San Jose State, he played 
professionally for two years with the 
Saskatchewan Rough Riders of the 
Canadian Football League. He re- 
turned to California in 1968 to help 
coach football. He has turned down 


When Rob Grabill, 73, became exec- 
utive editor of the Oberlin Review in 
January, Rob Edison replaced him as 
the College’s sports information direc- 
tor. Edison was Grabill’s assistant 
last semester. For the past two sea- 
sons Edison has been manager of the 
varsity basketball team, having served 
in his freshman year as the team’s 
statistician when Eliot Figman, ’71, 
now a trustee of the College, was 
manager. Edison is an English ma- 
jor from Verona, N.J. 
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offers from major colleges who wanted 
him as an assistant coach. His deci- 
sion to accept Oberlin’s offer was a 
result of his contact with his inter- 
viewers in December. “At most 
schools I would have been a football 
coach, period,” he has said. “I con- 
sider myself a physical educator first 
and I will have opportunities for both 
teaching and coaching at Oberlin.” 

The hiring of Jackson and the man- 
ner in which it was done attracted 
considerable attention from local and 
national newspaper and TV sports 
writers and commentators. 

“We traditionalists have been pre- 
dicting all along that the inmates 
would soon be running the asylum,” 
said Robert Markus in the Chicago 
Tribune for Feb. 7, “and now that 
it's happened — at Oberlin College in 
Ohio — darned if Jack Scott doesn’t 
make it sound like a pretty good 
idea.” 

On Feb. 11 Howard Cosell on his 
“Sports Magazine” TV _ program 
(ABC) reported “from the heart of 
Middle America” by interviewing 
President Fuller, Phys Ed Chairman 
Scott, Assistant Athletic Director 
Tommie Smith, Jackson and football 
Co-Captain Chris White. 

Scott maintained in his interview 
that the department was not mainly 
concerned in hiring a black coach but 
rather in obtaining the best man pos- 
sible for the job. Since he knew there 
were qualified black men who normal- 
ly might not expect to be seriously 
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Cass Jackson 


considered for the head coach posi- 
tion, Scott encouraged black appli- 
cants, but in the final analysis Jackson 
was selected because he was believed 
to be the best football coach among 
those seeking the job. 

For the most part, Scott’s answers 
to Cosell’s questions reflected a state- 
ment he made upon Jackson’s appoint- 
ment in January that “If I were ath- 
letic director at about any school in 
the country, I couldn’t find a better 
coach than Cass available.” A simi- 
lar opinion was expressed by Co-Cap- 
tain White who noted that he and the 
other players had been impressed 
with Jackson as a man as well as with 
his football know-how. 

Scott told Cosell essentially the 
same thing he told the Oberlin Review 
Shortly afterwards: “. . . to have stu- 
dents involved in the decision-making 
process was simply a sound, rational 
way to hire a faculty member.” He 
had said in January, “It is one way to 
insure the best possible chances for a 
successful football program. The 
players have already approved of the 
man who will coach them, so we al- 
ready have a bond between players 
and coach that might otherwise take 
a while to develop.” 

Jackson will not face the test of 
coaching football until next fall. He 
will receive his initiation into Oberlin 
athletics this spring when he coaches 
the baseball team. 


Spring Sports Outlook 

Ever since Rob Grabill stated al- 
most a year ago (YEOMAN SPORTS, 
May-June 1972) that “seldom has a 
lacrosse game been called on account 
of the weather,” the elements as they 
affect northern Ohio have seemed out 
to prove him wrong. 

A St. Patrick’s Day snowstorm, for 
example, postponed this year’s open- 
er between the Obies and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. It was to be 
rescheduled for the first available 
non-snowy Sunday. Coach Fred 
Shults, 54, has four or five lines at 
midfield this year, mostly sophomores 
plus co-captain Tom Fredenberg and 
junior Sandy Mattingly. 

The excess of middies allowed him 
to move co-captain Murray Heaton 
(last year’s leading scorer) and jun- 
ior Ted Hommel to attack. Defense, 
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however, was Oberlin’s biggest prob- 
lem. 

This year’s contest with Ohio Wes- 
leyan, scheduled for May 12, is being 
billed as a “grudge game” because 
Joe Horn, ’60, former assistant coach 
at Oberlin, is coaching the Wezzie 
laxmen this season. 

In baseball, 35 prospects reported, 
including seven lettermen, and the 
season opening April 4 against Bald- 
win-Wallace, defending OAC north- 
ern Division champ, called for 18 
games (weather permitting). Ten 
games were rained out last year. 
Pitching loomed as the Yeomen’s 
strongest department with Roger 
Clayman, 73, Ed Zaccaro, ’74, Curt 
Tacy, 74, and Jerry Meeley, ‘76, 
available. 

The infield again has Rich Weeks, 
74, at first, Dan Navatsyk, 75, at 
short and Chris (Whizzer) White, 
‘74, at third. Carl Carpenter, 74, 
will be playing second. Utility men 
are Mark Conrad, 775, and freshmen 
Lenny Cooper and Joe Dashiell. 

Jeff Strassenberg, °73, last year’s 
.900 hitter, is the only veteran out- 
fielder. Freshmen Race Pridgen and 
Tony Gaines were the leading con- 
tenders toward the other positions. 
Coach Jackson called Gaines, a 
“townie” who enrolled at mid-semes- 
ter, his top prospect and one of the 
fastest members of the team. Rich 
Luchs, 73, and Bruce Kostic, "74, will 
share catching duties. Freshman 
Robert Moore and junior Curt Tacy 
were expected to see outfielder and/ 
or pinch-hitting action. 


Winter Sports in Review 
The only men’s varsity team to sport 
a winning record was the swimming 
team with a 10-1 mark in dual meets. 
The fencers were 7-9 and basketball 
was 9-14. The ice hockey team com- 
piled a 5-13 record and the wrestlers 
ended up 1-10. The women’s basket- 
ball team won nine and lost only 
four. 
Basketball 

After its fairly good start before 
Christmas vacation, the hoopsters won 
only one of their three contests at the 
GLCA Holiday Classic. In January 
several players were hospitalized dur- 
ing a flu epidemic and four more 
games were lost. The slump finally 
ended with a win over John Carroll, 
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a hard-fought loss to Wittenberg, the 
first OAC victory over Heidelberg and 
a thumping of Theil. Defensive 
lapses cost the Obies their next four 
games, but they wound up the season 
with wins over Kenyon and Ohio Wes- 
leyan for a 3-8 record in the confer- 
ence. In the OAC tournament, Ober- 
lin upset Baldwin-Wallace but lost to 
Wooster, the eventual champion, in 
the semi-finals. 

The Yeomen were paced by sopho- 
more guard Jerry Saunders who aver- 
aged 15.3. Forwards Rob Baird, a 
sophomore, and Jed Margolis, a sen- 
ior, had respective 13.8 and 13.7 aver- 
ages. On the boards, the Yeoman got 
a tremendous effort from sophomore 
center Rob Jackson who averaged 10 
rebounds per game after he became a 
starter in January. Playmaker Marty 
Dugan, 73, averaged seven assists per 
game and freshman Charlie Morris 
displayed a lot of potential. 

When the men’s season ended, the 
women (coached by Jane Mann, as- 
sisted by Candy Coucher, ’72) still 
had half of their games remaining. 
They romped to victory in their first 
two games, then dropped three in a 
row before winning three in a row. 
By the end of their season they had 
won seven of their last eight games. 
Leading the scoring were Bonnie 
Rape, “75, and Lois Powell, 73, with 
help from Jenny Stone, *73, Marian 
Garver, 73, and Brenda Davidson, 
73. 


Oberlin’s all-weather track became the 


Swimming 

The mermen had a chance to prac- 
tice twice a day all season long and 
during winter term some of the work- 
outs entailed at most 12,000 yards 
of swimming daily. The results were 
phenomenal and the 10-1 record in- 
cluded a well-executed upset of Deni- 
son. The only loss came to Kenyon, 
OAC champion for the last 20 years. 
The Obies came in second in the 
GLCA meet and third in the OAC. 

The outstanding swimmer was 
sophomore Rick Hinrichs (son of Neal 
and Gertrude Verstagen Hinrichs, 
both ’47). In the meet with Denison 
he won two crucial races and his 2:18. 
9 in the 200-yard breast stroke quali- 
fied him for the nationals by three 
seconds. Other stars included Rick’s 
brother Dan, the team’s captain, and 
C. J. Heckman (both All-Americans) 
and Casey Cook, ’74, the best diver in 
the conference. Coach Dick Michaels 
got additional support from talented 
freshmen Doug Spindler and Tom 
Geiger who set school records in their 
respective 50 and 1,000-yard free-style 
events. 

In the NCAA College Division 
championships, Rick Hinrichs became 
an All-American by placing fifth in 
the 200-yard breast stroke. He set an 
Oberlin record (2:17.9) in the pre- 
liminaries. 

At the Division of Girls’ and Wom- 
en's Sports Midwest Regionals at De- 
Kalb, Ill., the Yeowoman swimmers 


“heart of Middle America” 


when Howard Cosell interviewed Cass Jackson for Cosell’s 


cone cater, 


Feb. 11 “Sports Magazine” on ABC-TV. 
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finished 13th in a field of 18 teams. 
Margaret Cheney, 76, was 4th in div- 
ing, Sue McGarry, °74, was 11th in 
the 100-yard fly and Sue Van de 
Water, 74, was llth in the 200-yard 
IM. Both relay teams were in the 
finals. 


Hockey 

The hockey team was hampered by 
having to shuffle its lines constantly 
because of lineup irregularities. Af- 
ter dropping their first five contests, 
the Yeomen clobbered Miami, 19-1, 
when they played at full strength for 
the first time. They played well, but 
dropped their next two outings, then 
won two tilts which included a 7-0 
win over arch-rival Hillsdale to 
avenge a 6-8 loss earlier in the season. 
This was followed by a loss to Oak- 
land, a win over Dayton and four suc- 
cessive losses. Needing two wins in 
their two remaining MCHA encoun- 
ters, the Yeomen again drubbed Mi- 
ami but lost to Dayton, 2-4. The 
Obies got fine performances all sea- 
son long from sophomore center Mike 
Williams and junior defenseman 
Bruce Schennum, the two leading 
scorers, with scoring help from Mur- 
ray Heaton, Ed Winter, and Jake 
Emery. In the nets, “senior jock” 
goalie Rob Grabill and freshman Rob 
Williams each stopped 80% of the op- 
ponents’ shots. 


Wrestling 

Personnel shortages in January 
forced the Obies to forfeit the first 
two weight classes in eight of their 
ten meets. The lone victory in dual 
competition came at the expense of 
Muskingum, but the record at the 
GLCA and OAC meets was not so dis- 
mal because the Yeomen finished sixth 
in each. 

The leading Yeomen in dual com- 
petition were sophs Bill Korth (7-2- 
1) at 134 and Leo Saniuk (8-1-1) at 
167 and freshman Daryl Smith (7-1- 
1) at 190. Korth won the GLCA 
championship and was second in the 
Ohio Conference. Saniuk placed sec- 
ond in the GLCA and third in the 
OAC. All of the present wrestlers 
are slated to return next year. What 
they need is a full squad. 


Fencing 
Going against some of the major 
fencing powers in the Midwest, the 
fencers got off to a slow start but they 
came on strong at the end of the sea- 
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son to outscore six of their last nine 
opponents. They made a particularly 
impressive showing in a five-way meet 
during January when they beat Pur- 
due, Indiana and Tri-State, losing only 
to Michigan State. Sabeurs Domenic 
Haynesworth and Rich Lucas had the 
best records for the season. Foils Pat 
Culligan and Eric Sosman (Oberlin’s 
coach) finished sixth and third, re- 
spectively, at the Northern Ohio 
Championships to qualify for national 
competition this summer. 


Indoor Track 

Mostly in preparation for the out- 
door season, the Yeomen fielded a 
very small (nine runners and_hur- 
dlers) team. In their first meet, the 
Obies took home three firsts: Al Smith 
in the mile, Rob Mallory in the two- 
mile and Jim Price in the 55-yard 
hurdles. The following week things 
were somewhat tougher and Oberlin 
picked up its only points on a third 
place by Mel Miller in the 300-yard 
dash and a fourth by Mallory. 


OC to “Share” Hales 

The physical education department, 
with students sharing in the decision, 
voted Feb. 18 to recommend that its 
community recreation program be ex- 
panded to give the City of Oberlin 
part-time use of Hales Gym. 

The city had requested (TAPPAN 
SQUARE NOTEBOOK, Jan.-Feb. 1972) 
that Hales be leased to the city 
and the department had previously 
indicated that it had no use for the 
building. The new recommendation 
states that a lack of women’s locker 
facilities, the expansion of women’s 
intercollegiate athletics and the nec- 
essary continuation of certain classes 
in Hales would preclude complete 
community control of the gym, at least 
for the foreseeable future. 

Under the proposal, Hales would 
be turned over to the city after 6 p.m. 
during the week and all day during 
weekends. Also, the community 
would be given full use of all Hales 
offices except the department secre- 
tary’s. 


LETTERS 


Who Chirped? 
Please congratulate B&G Supt. Carl Breun- 
ing (TRIMMING THE VINES, Nov-Dec 1972). 
I’m sure the chirping went both ways. Ac- 
cording to Time (OVERHAUL AT OBERLIN, 
Jan. 29, 1973), more vines need pruning. 
Deeply! 

R. WEBSTER, 7°37 
Trafford, Pa. 


Free the Children 

I was pleased with Prof. Kurtz’s article ( Nov- 
Dec 1972) about John Frederic Oberlin. It 
made me think, “Great! Oberlin is finally 
planning to re-emerge as a force in the pro- 
gressive education movement.” Then I heard 
from some Oberlinians that the early child- 
hood program and the work of Bonnie Raetz 
(lecturer in education, Sem. 1) in particular 
is going to be phased out for economic rea- 
sons. 

This is incredible. The most important 
field in education now, as it will be in the 
future, is early childhood education. Psy- 
chologists, sociologists, and educators all at- 
test to this. Industry and union-sponsored 
research foresees day care as a necessity in 
order to attract and keep female labor. 
Women are demanding the right to have ca- 
reers and not necessarily give up having fam- 
ilies too. U.S. Senate findings predict that 
in the next ten years there will be thousands 
of child care centers in the U.S. Who will 
be running them? What kind of education 
will children receive in centers whose cur- 
riculum, as well as funds, are controlled by 
the federal government? Do you want Nixon 
and men like him brainwashing your chil- 
dren? If I seem alarmist, look at the cur- 
riculums of many existing federally-funded 
and controlled centers. One of their primary 
educational objectives is the teaching of a 9-5 
routine to pre-schoolers. It’s frightening, 
especially when you realize that so many of 
the best-educated adults shy away from the 
responsibility of educating future genera- 
tions. Sure, lots of Oberlin grads are well- 
prepared for college teaching, but what about 
Oberlin preparing teachers to work in pre- 
schools, day care centers and at the primary 
level? 

Oberlin brags rightly about admitting stu- 
dents from minority groups. Yet a truly 
long-range commitment to the poor and dis- 
enfranchised would be to train teachers to go 
into the mountains, the ghettos and the res- 
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ervations to teach the children, to help them 
become creative problem solvers instead of 
being taught in racist schools that they are 
the problem. Now Oberlin, having lived 
off its reputation of the Wellington Rescue 
and coeducation for years, plans to phase out 
a program that promises to aid concretely in 
the liberation of women and third world 
people. 

We are responsible for the maiming of 
countless generations in Vietnam through 
Napalm and bombs. We are also responsible 
for the psychological maiming of thousands 
of American children who are being denied 
a minimal education. 

I’m tired of telling people of my concerns 
and decision to enter the field of early child- 
hood education only to have them say I’m too 
intelligent to be “teaching little kids.” This 
attitude is misinformed and uneducated. I 
learn each day from little people who haven't 
yet been trained to be racist and sexist. From 
my contact with young minds fresh and sen- 
sitive to Nature, I learn to see the world in 
a new way, to hope for a truly human future. 
Through what these children have taught me, 
I’ve become committed to helping them grow 
and develop, to try to help them hold on to 
their sense of freedom, and to continue in 
their celebration of life, despite adult so- 
ciety’s example of killing other people and 
the earth. Being committed to helping chil- 
dren become changers of society instead of 
apologists for its crimes is more exciting and 
challenging than anything I had _ ever 
dreamed of doing before. 

I urge Oberlin and any institution truly 
concerned with social welfare and education 
to work for all our futures by educating the 
children of today. Free the children. Free 
ourselves. 

LoRRAINE CONSUELO Rosa, 70 
Boston 
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Requests for transcripts of your rec- 
ord at Oberlin should be addressed 
to the Office of the Registrar/Peters 
Hall/Oberlin College/Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. There is a fee of $1.00 for 
each transcript requested by mail. 
Payment should be sent with the re- 
quest. Because of chance of error, 
phone requests are discouraged. To 
speed the accurate answering of re- 
quests, please give: current name and 
address; full name used at Oberlin 
(maiden name, if applicable); di- 
vision at Oberlin (A. & S. or Conser- 
vatory); year of graduation or with- 
drawal; number of transcripts to be 
sent to each recipient, with the full 
address for each; date transcript is 
required (should be more than a 
week from date of request). 
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ALUMNI NEWS 


Education in The Alumni Program 
It has been more than two years 
since Michael Lipsky, °61, political 
science faculty member at M.LT., 
proposed that Oberlin graduates in 
academic professions represented a 
reservoir of talent and experience 
which could be available to the Col- 
lege. 

His proposal now has become the 
Alumni Association’s Academic Alum- 
ni in Service to Oberlin College pro- 
gram (known as “AASOC” and pro- 
nounced “ay-sock”). One hundred 
fifty-one scholars from 15 disciplines 
have been enrolled. 

This is no mere listing of presti- 
gious names. A number of AASOC 
volunteers already have participated 
in On-campus seminars and _ lecture 
presentations. The program is in con- 
cert with the Association’s new drive 
to give alumni increased opportu- 
nities to serve the College. 

Last November when six alumni, 
including economics Prof. Robert 
Tufts, “40, participated in a two-day 
conference on problems of the inter- 
national economy, attended by nearly 
600 persons (ALUMNI NEws, Nov.-Dec. 
1972), John Purves, *42, executive 
director of the Alumni Association, 
estimated that the College had saved 
honorarium costs of more than $5,000 
“while providing a high quality con- 
ference to enrich the academic life of 
Oberlin.” 

The Sociology-Anthropology De- 
partment has established a colloquium 
on research, incorporating faculty, 
alumni and student lecturers. AA- 
SOC speakers have included Edward 
Laumann, ‘60, associate professor of 


sociology at the University of Michi- 
gan (“New Directions in the Study 
of Elites”), Robert W. Friedrichs, *46, 
professor and chairman of the Wil- 
liams College Sociology Department 
(“The Impact of Social and Existen- 
tial Factors upon Scientific Judg- 
ment”), and Richard I. Ford, ‘63, as- 
sociate director and curator of the 
University of Michigan Museum of 
Anthropology (“Evolution of Human 
Ecosystems: A Case Study from the 
Prehistoric Midwest”). Michael M. 
Horowitz, 55, professor of anthropol- 
ogy at SUNY-Binghamton, also was 
scheduled to participate in the collo- 
quium. 

Other departments at Oberlin are 
making plans to utilize AASOC re- 
sources, and other AASOC volunteers 
have returned to the campus or are 
slated to do so. “We expect this 
program to grow and to continue to 
be a valuable service of the alumni 
to Oberlin College,” says Purves. 
Alumni in non-academic professions 
also are being enlisted to help the Col- 
lege in ways similar to AASOC volun- 
teers: John Lawrence, °56, Washing- 
ton, D.C., bureau chief for the Los 
Angeles Times, and Edwin Ken- 
worthy, 31, reporter on environmen- 
tal affairs for the New York Times, 
will be among the participants sched- 
uled for a Commencement 773 alumni- 
student symposium entitled “The First 
Amendment: Protection of Jour- 
nalism.” 

“The success of Prof. Lipsky’s idea 
in the academic field has encouraged 
us to enlist people in other profes- 
sions whose experience and_ talent 
would be helpful to the College,” 
says Carl Gerber, 58, president of the 
Alumni Association. “AASOC may 
lead us to a broadly defined group 
simply called Alumni in Service to 
Oberlin College.” 

AASOC invitation committee mem- 
bers include: Lipsky; Richard Caves, 
03, of Harvard; Richard Cooper, 56, 
Yale provost; Walter Heller, 35, of 
Minnesota; Lyle Craine, 31, of Mich- 
igan; Joseph Elder, ’51, of Wisconsin; 
William Ellis, 60, of Howard; Leslie 
Fishel Jr., ’43, president of Heidel- 
berg; Thomas Gelehrter, 57, of Yale 
School of Medicine; Frances Kaplan 
Grossman, 61, of Boston University; 
Virginia Cole Little, 41, of the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut School of So- 
cial Work; Richard Ohmann, °52, of 
Wesleyan; Charles Planck, ‘62, of 
SUNY-Buffalo; Robert Rotberg, ‘55, of 
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M.I.T.; Henry W. Sams, ’33, of Penn 
State, and Robert Savage, °54, of 
Swarthmore. 


CIAC Adds Alumni 

Ann Williams Craig, 55, of Oberlin, 
and Elisabeth Lohr Logan, ’57, of 
Cleveland have been appointed to the 
College Investment Advisory Commit- 
tee (CIAC) by President Fuller. 

The CIAC was created _ in April 
1971 by the Board of Trustees in an 
effort to reflect an increasing concern 
on the part of Oberlin to examine its 
role as an institutional investor, on 
matters of social concern. Its advice 
is communicated to the Board by the 
CIAC Chairperson, Bayley F. Mason, 
administrative vice president. Other 
members of the CIAC include two 
trustees, two faculty members and 
two students. 

Fuller's appointments were made 
after the Alumni Board approved the 
concept of having alumni representa- 
tion on the CIAC at its annual meet- 
ing during Fall Weekend 72 (Oct. 
20-22). 


Alumni Children 

Four of the 90 new students on cam- 
pus this semester are daughters of 
alumni. They are Deborah Louise 
Cleverdon (David W., ’34), Bronwen 
Joan Crothers (Charles and Joan 
Pankratz Crothers, both ’53), Joanna 
Ruth Dettman (Paul, *43, and Jean 


Susan Fisher 


Bronwen Crothers 
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Emery, 45, Dettman) and Susan 
Elizabeth Fisher (Milton Le 43), 

Deborah’s grandparents were the 
late Joseph, 05, and Mabelle White, 
07, Cleverdon. 

Five of the 90 enrollees are in the 
Conservatory, the other 85 are in 
Arts and_ Sciences, Thirty-one of 
these are freshmen, 37 are sophomores 
and 17 are juniors. The upperclass 
students transferred from seven com- 
munity and junior colleges and 48 
colleges and universities. There are 
nine blacks, one Oriental, one Ken- 
yan and one Canadian. Fourteen are 
from Ohio and 11 from New York. 


Club Activities 

Programs on international affairs, the 
People’s Republic of China, career 
planning for undergraduates and the 
problem of drug abuse in America, 
as well as music presentations by 
Oberlin graduates and the Oberlin 
College Choir comprise the bulk of 
scheduled alumni club activity during 
1973's first third. 

“China Today — Change and Con- 
tinuity” is the topic April 7 of a sem- 
inar sponsored by the Westchester- 
Southern Connecticut Oberlin Alumni 
Club. The program features three 
lectures and a luncheon and has been 
scheduled to take place between 9:30 
a.m. and 3:30 p.m. in the Benziger 
Building, Manhattanville College, 
Purchase, N.Y. 

Dale R. Johnson, professor of Chi- 
nese literature and language, Oberlin, 
will speak on “Entertainment in 
China Today.” Incorporating a film 
of the “Revolutionary Ballet,” his lec- 
ture will focus on traditional versus 
modern evolutions in Chinese opera, 
ballet, music and other art forms. 

“Life in China Today,” including 
family structure, housing, education 
and public service, will be discussed 
by Frank Kehl, instructor of anthro- 
pology, Brooklyn College, and Dor- 
othy Loo Kehl, who teaches English 
in New York City’s Chinatown. Their 
talk will be drawn from a visit to the 
People’s Republic in July 1971. 

Charles W. Hayford, assistant pro- 
fessor of history, Oberlin, will talk 
about “China’s Place in the World 
Today — Isolation or Expansion, Cus- 
tomer or Competitor, Neutral or In- 
stigator of Revolution?” 

The seminar is scheduled to be 
moderated by C. Martin Wilbur, °31, 
George Sansom professor of Chinese 
history, Columbia University. 


Alumni in the Atlanta area are plan- 
ning to meet April 28 for a “Gala 
Luncheon and Concert.” The pro- 
gram will feature six local Conserva- 
tory graduates and the 11-year-old 
harpsichordist daughter of Atlanta 
Club President John J. Mallet, ’51. 
John Purves, *42, executive director 
of the Alumni Association, will speak 
briefly. Prospective Oberlin students 
have been invited to attend. 


The Twin Cities (St. Paul-Minneap- 
olis) Small College Alumni Associa- 
tion, a consortium of local alumni 
groups which includes Oberlin 
(ALUMNI NEws, Nov.-Dec. 1972), or- 
ganized three seminars in March and 
April on world affairs. The programs 
were held March 6, March 20 and 
April 3, and featured speakers on East 
Asia, the Middle East and the Eu- 
ropean economic community. 


Oberlin students from the Chicago 
area were invited to participate in a 
career conference March 29 and 30, 
sponsored by the Chicago Oberlin 
Alumni Club. On March 29 area 
alumni and present Oberlin students 
met together to hear a conference 
keynote speech by William E. Lowry 
Jr., manager of personnel at Inland 
Steel Co. and conductor of the CBS 
television program, “Opportunity 
Line.” March 30 was devoted to stu- 
dent appointments with several alum- 
ni who volunteered to offer personal 
insights regarding their respective 
professions. 


Twila Berringer Kress, ’28, pre- 
sented a program of “excerpts in cos- 
tume from the grand opera” March 
25 for Phoenix alumni. Also sched- 
uled for the meeting, which included 
a buffet dinner, were several vocal 
soloists. Ruth Wharton Rivers, ’33, is 
president of the Phoenix Oberlin 
Alumni Club. 


Northern New Jersey Oberlin Alum- 
ni Club members met March 21 for 
a social hour and a talk by President 
Fuller in Short Hills, N.J. He was 
introduced by Trustee John Brown, 
Jr., 33. An informal gathering fol- 
lowed the president’s talk and a ques- 
tion and answer period. 


Three Conservatory graduates — 
Marie Emery Meachen and Jerome 


W. Meachen, both ’51, and Margaret 
Harris Smith, 55 — presented a mu- 
sic program March 17 in Sarasota, 
Fla., for members of the Sun Coast 
Oberlin Alumni Club. George Biro, 
°34, is the club’s president. 


Harvard Prof. Edwin Reischauer, 
31, spoke to Boston alumni March 2, 
at King’s Chapel Parish House. His 
topic concerned the Far East. Bos- 
ton Oberlin Alumni Club members al- 
so are scheduled to meet April 28 for 
an evening of music, art, wine, cheese 
and socializing at Harvard’s Busch- 
Reisinger Museum in Cambridge. 
The music, at least in part, was ex- 
pected to be provided by area Ober- 
linians. Maine and New Hampshire 
alumni and parents were invited to 
both meetings and were encouraged 
to become involved in the club’s ac- 
tivities. Fredric S$. Cohen, 757, is 
president of the Boston Oberlin Alum- 
ni Club. 


Washington, D.C., Oberlin Alumni 
Club members heard Dr. William E. 
Bunney Jr., 52, director of the Di- 
vision of Narcotics and Drug Abuse, 
National Institute of Mental Health, 
speak Feb. 7 on the priorities and 
realities of drug abuse prevention at 
the national level. His lecture in- 
cluded information on new trends in 
helping the addict and abuser, the 
knowledge we have about drugs and 
the questions that remain to be an- 
swered. 


Oberlin students in Chicago during 
Winter Term 73 were invited to meet 
Jan. 26 with members of the Chicago 
Oberlin Alumni Club for a cocktail 
party and reception. 


Eric Black, 73, in St. Louis, Mo., 
for a Winter Term 73 project with 
Ted Gest, 68 (St. Louis Oberlin 
Alumni Club president) at the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, spoke to area 
alumni Jan. 31. His topic was “cur- 
rent activities on the campus.” 


Three alumni clubs sponsored Ober- 
lin College Choir concerts during 
March. These were the Northern 
Connecticut Club, March 27, the Del- 
aware Club, March 28, and the Wash- 
ington, D.C., Club, March 29. 
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WAITING FOR THE MORNING TRAIN: 
AN AMERICAN BOYHOOD by Bruce Cat- 
ton, ’20, 56h. Doubleday. $7.95. Chrono- 
logically this account of Catton’s boyhood 
runs from the turn of the century to about 
1916, when he entered Oberlin. He grew up 
in Benzonia, Mich., where a group of Ober- 
lin graduates had hoped to establish a col- 
lege in the timber country. First called 
Grand Traverse College, it became Benzonia 
College in 1891 and later Benzonia Academy. 
But there were not enough students to keep 
the academy going and it closed in 1918. 

This occurred despite the fact that Cat- 
ton’s father, the principal of the academy, 
carried on a gallant battle to keep it in exis- 
tence. Catton’s family and his friends were 
imbued with the hope and idealism which 
many alumni remember as the mood of that 
period. There is no doubt Catton is now 
disillusioned with “the terrible century of 
mass slaughter and wholesale collapse,” but 
his book is far from depressing. It presents 
a sensitive and philosophical look backward 
and is written with Catton’s usual skill and 
clarity. The first chapter, for example, is 
an excellent essay on the vast gulf Catton 
sees between the 19th and the 21th cen- 
turies. The final chapter sums up his views. 
The intervening material offers a “you are 
there” account of life in a small town in 
the years of which Catton writes. 


ACADEMIC LIBRARY BUILDINGS by 
Ralph E. Ellsworth, 29. Colorado Associ- 
ated University Press. $10. Containing 
some 1,500 photographs and plans of many 
libraries, this book is a guide to architectural 
issues and solutions in the field of academic 
library planning. It was published with the 
support of the Educational Facilities Labora- 
tories and the Council on Library Resources. 
It is Ellsworth’s eighth book. He was head 
librarian at the University of Colorado during 
1937-1943 and 1958-1972, and director of the 
University of Iowa libraries during 1943- 
1958. He is retired. His report in 1963 
led to the construction of the new Seeley 
Mudd Learning Center at Oberlin, 


ANCESTORS AND DESCENDANTS OF 
AN OHIO GOTT FAMILY, 1628-1972 by 
Philip P. Gott, 15. Published by the author. 
Copies available by writing to the author 
at 2415 Middle River Dr., Ft. Lauderdale, 
Fla. 33305. $12.50. This comprehensive 
study of 14 generations of the Gott fam- 
ily begins with Charles Gott, born in 1598, 
who emigrated from Cambridge, England, 
to America. The study took the author to 
several Ohio, New York and New England 
cemeteries. He also combed through li- 
braries and county or state offices in Ohio, 
New England and England. The book in- 
cludes several illustrations and charts as well 
as historical sketches and biographical notes 
of family members, living and deceased. 


RIP OFF THE BIG GAME: THE EX- 
PLOITATION OF SPORTS BY THE POW- 
ER ELITE by Paul K. Hoch, assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education. Doubleday 
Anchor. $1.95 (paper). In the author’s 
words, “This book is not an attack on sports, 
but on the society we live in — a class society 
that thrives on elitism, nationalism, racism 
and sexism. These themes are mirrored in 
the sports we play.” The book’s introduc- 
tion is by Jack Scott, physical education 
chairman. In it he says, “What makes Dr. 
Hoch’s book so important is that it is the 
first work that really attempts to explain the 
causes of the various ills plaguing American 
sport.” Hoch joined the Oberlin faculty last 
September. 


CONCORDANCE TO THE POEMS OF 
JONATHAN SWIFT by Michael Shinagel, 
57. Cornell University Press. $15. Better 
known for his “Gulliver's Travels” and “A 
Modest Proposal,” Swift also was a major 
18th century poet. Shinagel’s concordance 
(index of words) was derived from the late 
Sir Harold Williams’ definitive three volume 
edition of Swift's poetry. The work is in- 
tended as a reference tool for scholars and 
students of the 18th century English poet, 
and contains 80,000 entry lines and 13,660 
words indexed alphabetically and according 
to frequency. The article “the” is most fre- 
quent (5,351 times), and Swift, who once 
claimed that he possessed “the sin of wit,” 
uses his most recurring noun “wit” 176 times. 
A computer was used in the project. Shina- 
gel, a specialist in 17th and 18th century 
English literature, began work on the Swift 
concordance in 1966. He is a professor and 
English department chairman at Union Col- 
lege. 


LIVE IT UP by George L. Bell, ’53t. C.S.S. 
Publishing Co. $1.35. Described as “a 
series of self-searching activities designed for 
the hospitalized or confined,” this book is by 
the creator of “Flicket,” a game marketed by 
World Wide Games. Bell resides in Huron, 
Ohio, and is the father of four children. 
He has had experience in leading adult sem- 
inars and therapy groups. 
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REVOLUTIONARY POLITICS IN MAS- 
SACHUSETTS: THE BOSTON COMMIT- 
TEE OF CORRESPONDENCE AND THE 
TOWNS, 1772-1774 by Richard D. Brown, 
61. Harvard University Press. $10. This 
study of Massachusetts politics and_politi- 
cal events between 1772-1774 suggests that 
the revolutionaries of that period were really 
a cautious, conservative group. Consensus 
and an absence of civil violence, bolstered 
by their leaders’ calls for law and order, were 
predominant characteristics. Brown was as- 
sistant professor of history at Oberlin 1966- 
1971. 


MODELS IN PALEOBIOLOGY edited by 
Thomas J. M. Schopf, 60. Freeman, Cooper 
& Co. $9.50. In ten chapters 14 authors 
(including Schopf) go from the morphology 
and biogeochemistry of individuals, to popu- 
lation dynamics and the origin of new species. 
The book culminates in discussions of diver- 
sity, marine communities, biogeography and 
ecosystem evolution. The method is to pre- 
sent a field in terms of the models that are 
currently used as conceptual guides for plan- 
ning experiments and making observations. 
The goal is to direct attention toward the con- 
ceptual foundations of paleobiology. Schopf 
is an associate professor of geophysical sci- 
ences at the University of Chicago. Other 
authors include Niles Eldredge of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, Stephen J. 
Gould of Harvard, Ismail A. Kafescioglu of 
the American University of Beirut and James 
W. Valentine of the University of California 
(Davis). 


POLITICAL STRATIFICATION AND DE- 
MOCRACY by Michael Margolis, ’61, Ian 
Budge, J. A. Brand and A. L. M. Smith. Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press. $17.50. The au- 
thors contend that a basic division lies 
between politicians and party workers, on 
one hand, and ordinary members of the pop- 
ulation, on the other. This division — termed 
“political stratification” — is often overlooked 
in favor of the more obvious differences as- 
sociated with parties, religion and, particular- 
ly in Great Britain, social class. Yet politi- 
cal stratification’s consequences are just as im- 
portant, state the authors, as those of social 
stratification. With help from surveys con- 
ducted in Glasgow, this book explores the 
idea that persons active politically have more 
in common with their activist opponents than 
with their own party supporters. Other 
areas explored are the role of the mass media, 
the effects of party competition on politicians’ 
autonomy and the relationship between this 
and democratic stability. Margolis is an as- 
sistant professor at the University of Pitts- 


burgh. 
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Emeritus Faculty 


CLARENCE WARD, ’59h, Jan. 20 at Allen 
Memorial Hospital in Oberlin. He had been 
in failing health for some time. A memorial 
service will be held in Oberlin this spring. 

Mr. Ward was professor of art history and 
art appeciation and director of the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum from 1916 to 1949 
during which time the museum developed in- 
to one of the nation’s largest college mu- 
seums. Despite his “official” retirement, he 
continued to lecture annually at Oberlin and 
at other colleges and universities until 1966. 
His talks on the architecture of Gothic ca- 
thedrals were notable and he had immense 
popularity among the students. He was vis- 
iting professor at Berea College in 1949, 
acting head of the fine arts department at 
Johns Hopkins in 1950 and Whitney Foun- 
dation Professor at the University of the 
South, 1954-56. He gave the Baldwin Sem- 
inar at Oberlin in 1965 on Gothic architec- 
ture. 

Mr. Ward was born in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
March 11, 1884, and spent his youth at the 
small village of Thompson, Conn. He was 
graduated from the Promfret School in 1901. 
He received his A.B. from Princeton in 1905, 
and a fellowship in archeology for the fol- 
lowing year. After taking his A.M. in 1906, 
he was awarded a traveling fellowship. On 
his return he was appointed lecturer at 
Princeton, a post he held until 1915. During 
this same period he also became assistant 
professor of architecture at Rutgers. He re- 
ceived the Ph.D. from Princeton in 1914. 

Arriving at Oberlin in December 1916, Mr. 
Ward designed the Allen Art Museum An- 
nex and its equipment. He made frequent 
trips to France to gather material on cathe- 
drals for his course in Gothic Architecture. 
He also was widely recognized for his pio- 
neer work in the field of American architec- 
ture and for his special interest in the archi- 
tecture of New England churches. 

Mr. Ward was an ordained minister in the 
Congregational Church and assumed an ad- 
ditional part-time role as pastor of the East 
Oberlin Community Church when it was es- 
tablished as a “missionary” endeavor of First 
Church in 1929. He planned the remodel- 
ing of the church and he continued to preach 
there until 1947. He designed houses and 
churches and planned remodeling of many 
in and near Oberlin, including the president's 
house on Forest Street. 


. His book, “Mediaeval Church Vaulting,” 
is a basic work on French medieval church 
ceilings. He was a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa. He received the Alumni Award in 
1950 for direct service to Oberlin College. 
In 1959, when he received the honorary doc- 
torate from Oberlin, Charles P. Parkhurst, 38 
A.M., then his successor as director of the 
Art Museum and professor of the history and 
appreciation of art, described him as “a stu- 
dent with widest interests . . . effective 
preacher to little children. . . clergyman 
who united many Oberlin couples . . . and an 
exciting teacher, with pungency and wit.” 

Mr. Ward leaves his wife, the former Helen 
Eshbaugh whom he married in 1907, son 
F. Champion, *32, grandchildren Geoffrey, 
62, Andrew, 68, and Helen, ’70, and two 
great-grandchildren. His daughter, Helen, 
°32, was killed in a plane crash at LaGuardia 
Field May 29, 1947. 


Faculty Widow 


MRS. DANIEL C. KINSEY (Dorothy Gross), 
Jan. 14 at the home of her son, David, 754, 
and his wife (Mariel Gilbert, ’54) in Lexing- 
ton, Mass., where she had a stroke. She had 
returned very recently with her grandson 
Danny from visiting her daughter, Dea Jean 
(Mrs. Peter Andrews), ’61, in Nairobi, Kenya. 

Mrs. Kinsey’s husband, A.M. ’35, who died 
in 1970, was a member of the department of 
physical education and a coach at Oberlin 
from 1928 to 1959, when he resigned to be- 
come professor of health, physical education 
and recreation at Earlham. 

Mrs. Kinsey was a native of Yankton, S.D., 
and she took part in many town and College 
activities while in Oberlin. The Kinsey home 
on Woodland Ave. was a meeting place 
where students could eat, talk, play or 
work on committees. The Kinseys and stu- 
dents set up and supported the Oberlin 
Friends Meeting in the 1930’s. Both were 
recurrent chairmen of the YM and YW Advi- 
sory Boards and both were active in town 
recreation programs and in the Phyllis Wheat- 
ley Center. 

Mrs. Kinsey was director of the First 
Church nursery school for six years in the 
1950's. 

In addition to David, Dea Jean and Danny, 
Mrs. Kinsey leaves a son, Douglas, 57, and 
two other grandchildren. She had visited 
Oberlin several times recently in connection 
with setting up the Daniel Kinsey Memorial 
Fund to furnish scholarships for Oberlin 
students. 


Former Staff 


MRS. DAVID V. BLAGG (Janet Kay Sim- 
cox), Feb. 13 at Duke University Medical 
Center, Durham, N.C., after a brief hospital 
illness. She worked at the Computer Center 
1969-71 while her husband, ’71 A.M., was a 
graduate assistant in the department of so- 
ciology and anthropology. She was born in 
Youngstown, Ohio, Jan. 11, 1943, and re- 
ceived her A.B. in mathematics from Hiram 
in 1965. In addition to her husband to 
whom she was married in 1966, she leaves 
son Alex and her mother, Mrs. Gordon Sim- 
cox, in Canton, Ohio. Her father died in 
1945 when his ship was sunk by a Japanese 
submarine after the close of World War II. 
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Academy 


MELVIN F. BOICE, Dec. 25 in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., where he had resided for the 
past 16 years following retirement as a certi- 
fied life underwriter in Akron, Ohio. He 
represented Sun Life of Canada from 1919 
to 1957. Mr. Boyce was past president of 
the Akron Life Underwriters Association 
and past vice president of the Ohio state as- 
sociation. He was past master of Carroll F. 
Clapp Lodge F&AM in Warren, Ohio. He 
was born in Hastings, Mich., Dec. 29, 1889, 
attended the Academy 1910-1913, and stud- 
ied at the Univ. of Washington. He leaves 
his wife, the former Sarah Hudson, sons 
Franklin and Myron, daughter Barbara (Mrs. 
L. R. Martucci), stepdaughter Mrs. T. W. 
Reynolds Jr., 12 grandchildren, two  step- 
grandchildren and seven great-grandchildren. 
His first wife (Mary Louise Fobes, ’15) died 
in 1963. 


MRS. DON O. STONE (Jessie Porter), Jan. 
2 in Lancaster, Pa., where she had resided 
since her husband’s retirement in 1956. They 
previously had lived in Columbus, Ohio, for 
40 years. She was born in Jamestown, Pa., 
Oct. 20, 1884, attended the Academy 1905- 
07, and was married in 1910. Her husband 
died a year ago. Mrs. Stone leaves son Dr. 
Robert P. with whom she resided, four grand- 
children and a sister, Mrs. Elizabeth Martin. 


1900 


MRS. WALTER S. THOMAS (Sarah 
Barker), Jan. 26 in Mansfield, Ohio, after a 
long illness. She attended the Conservatory 
1896 to 1900 and taught for two years near 
Louisville, Ky. She was a prominent piano 
teacher for many years in Mansfield and she 
was instrumental in organizing the first 
NAACP chapter there. Her husband, a cap- 
tain in the Spanish-American War, died some 
years ago. 

Mrs. Thomas was born March 25, 1877, 
and for years her family spent their summer 
in Idelwild, Mich. She attended Oberlin on 
a $50 bequest from Mrs. Ellen (Aunty) 
Bradford, an almost legendary figure in 
Mansfield history. 


1903 


MRS. F. EASTON CARR (Carolyn Reed), 
Dec. 22 in Lake Park Hospital, Sylvania, 
Ohio. She was born in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
Sept. 15, 1880, when her father, the late Ar- 
thur Tappan Reed, Class of 1870, was pastor 
of the Congregational Church there. Her 
mother (Kate Bushnell) graduated in 1871. 

From 1903 to 1916, Mrs. Carr taught Eng- 
lish at Conneaut (Ohio) High School, Ober- 
lin High School, the Oberlin Academy, and 
Walla Walla (Wash.) High School. She 
taught at Central High School in Minneapo- 
lis from then until 1940 when she was mar- 
ried to Dr. Edgar Fauver, 99, then physician 
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at Wesleyan University and former athletic 
director there. He died in 1946. 

While teaching at Minneapolis, she was 
chairman of the English department from 
1926-28 and 1932-40. In 1928-29 she was 
chairman of the English department at Ober- 
lin High School. She was secretary of the 
Minneapolis Federation of Teachers 1922-23 
and a member of the national committee of 
American Federation of Teachers for “Aca- 
demic Freedom and Tenure” 1931-32. 

She was married in 1952 to Mr. Carr, ’06, 
emeritus professor of mathematics and as- 
tronomy. He died in 1969. Mrs. Carr leaves 
stepdaughters Elizabeth Carr (Mrs. Marshall 
Bull), 48, Frances Carr (Mrs. Robert Keefe), 
°39, Elizabeth Fauver (Mrs. Ralph Bischoff), 
33, and Helen Fauver, °31, and a brother, 
Theodore Reed, 14. Her brother Dr. Dud- 
ley, 03, died in 1955 and her brother Har- 
old, 02, died in 1922. 


1908 
MRS. EARL H. COLLINS (Mary E. 
Hauck), Jan. 29 in Dayton, Ohio. She was 


born March 1, 1884, and attended the Con- 
servatory in 1904-05. Prior to her marriage 
in 1908, she taught piano and she was organ- 
ist for many years in churches in Ken- 
tucky, eastern Ohio, and the Springfield, 
Ohio, area. She continued to play the pi- 
ano until about two months before her death. 
Her husband died in 1950. She leaves 
daughter Eleanor (Mrs. H. J. Baker Jr.) and 
sons Edwin and Hilbert. 


1909 


FRANK R. GOTT, Dec. 15 in Doctors’ Hos- 
pital, Tonawanda, N.Y., after several months 
of failing health. He had lived in Kenmore, 
N.Y., since 1955 when he retired as principal 
of Lafayette High School in Buffalo. 

Born in Cleveland, April 8, 1886, Mr. Gott 
was assistant principal at Lafayette for nine 
years before becoming principal in 1934. He 
previously was principal for ten years at high 
schools in Belfast and Forestville, N.Y., and 
at an elementary school in Buffalo. From 
1909 to 1915 he was principal at high 
schools in Fulda, Jackson, Albert Lea and 
the elementary school in Robbindale, Minn. 

His wife (Cora Prefert, ’12) whom he mar- 
ried in 1914 died in 1967. 

After his retirement, Mr. Gott was direc- 
tor of hospitalization for the Retired Teach- 
ers Assn. of Western New York. He leaves 
daughters Esther, ’40, Ruth (Mrs. John Klep- 
pner), "42, and Evelyn, ’46, and brother Ed- 
win, 714. 


1910 


CHESTER PENDLETON, Nov. 16 in Find- 
lay, Ohio, where he was a common pleas 
judge from 1935 to 1952. He was born in 
Findlay Oct. 23, 1888, and was a brother of 
the late Charles S., ’01, and the late George 
Bees Ly 

Judge Pendleton played varsity football 
and basketball at Oberlin and worked his 
way through Western Reserve Law School 
by playing professional football. He received 
his LL.B. in 1913 and entered practice with 
his father in Findlay. 

He was prosecuting attorney of Hancock 
County 1917-21 and was appointed to the 


Third District (Ohio) Court of Appeals in 
1931. Following his retirement from the 
Hancock County bench, he maintained a law 
office until his death. 

Judge Pendleton was a former chairman 
of the Findlay YMCA trustees, a past presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce and a 
long time member of the First Presbyterian 
Church. He was especially interested in the 
Hancock County Historical Society and 
served as its treasurer for many years. When 
the Society recently established a museum he 
gave the Victorian art glass that he had col- 
lected over the years with his wife (Blanche 
Craig, 09) who died in 1967. 

He leaves his second wife, the former 
Florence Rochotte whom he married in 1968, 
daughter Margaret (Mrs. Michael A. 
Streicher ), °43, of Wilmington, Del., and two 
grandchildren. 


1913 


MRS. ROLFE M. WHITNALL (Alice 
Knerr), Dec. 31 in Yakima, Wash. She was 
born Oct. 5, 1899, and attended the Conser- 
vatory 1909-11. She taught piano prior to 
her marriage in 1914 and again in 1930-39 
when she also was church organist. After 
her children were in college she traveled with 
her husband over the Northwest when he was 
writing for Timberland magazine. Later she 
started sketching and became an artist. In 
later years she was nearly blind. Her hus- 
band, who was president of Whitnall Adver- 
tising Agency in Yakima, died in 1963. She 
leaves daughters Betty and Mrs. June Hamil- 
ton and son Jack. 


1914 


ANTOINETTE FUSSNER, Jan. 28 in Lo- 
gansport, Ind., where she had been visiting 
a nephew. Her home was in South Euclid, 
Ohio, and she had a summer residence in 
Vermilion, Ohio. A native of Cleveland, she 
attended the Conservatory 1910-11 and also 
attended the College of Wooster. She 
taught music for many years at Harvey Rice 
Elementary School in Cleveland. She leaves 
a sister and two brothers. 


MRS. CARL C. SWAIN (Mabel Swanson), 
Dec. 11 in Phoenix, Ariz., where she and her 
husband had lived since his retirement in 
1957. They celebrated their 55th wedding 
anniversary last October. 

Mrs. Swain was born in Stockholm, Wis., 
July 24, 1885. She taught private piano 
classes when her husband was president of 
Mayville (N.D.) Teachers College and Minot 
(N.D.) College of Education. She leaves her 
husband, daughter Carol (Mrs. Dennis J. 
Huggins), three grandsons and a _ great- 
grandson. 


1915 


MRS. JOHN W. LOVE (Margaret McRob- 
erts), Jan. 15 in Oberlin, following a brief 
illness. She was born in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., May 27, 1893, and moved with her 
parents (Rev. Thomas R., ’88, and Jennie 
Latham, ’86, McRoberts) from Port Huron, 
Mich., to Oberlin. Prior to her marriage in 
1924, she taught English at Port Huron High 
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School and was director of girls’ work at As- 
sociation House in Chicago and Goodrich So- 
cial Settlement in Cleveland. 

Her husband, ’14, was business columnist 
for the Cleveland Press and was a trustee of 
Oberlin College from 1948 until his death in 
1958. Mrs. Love was a member of the 2,000- 
member Women’s City Club from 1922 to 
1958 and served two terms as its president. 
She twice was chairman of the Women’s 
Discussion Group of the Council on World 
Affairs. She was County chairman of the 
Mothers’ March on Polio in 1952, and she was 
a member of the Cleveland Bar Association 
committee on court congestion and delay in 
litigation. 

Mrs. Love moved to Oberlin following 
the death of her husband and was active in 
the adult education department of the Ober- 
lin Women’s Club. 

She leaves sons Robert, 50, and Duncan, 
‘51, two grandchildren and a sister, Mildred 
(Mrs. Paul Kreider), 14. A daughter, Janet, 
died in 1943. 


1916 


HOPE H. HASTINGS, Jan. 2 in Columbus, 
Ohio, after suffering a stroke last Dec. 11. 
She was born in Ft. Recovery July 30, 1892, 
and taught Latin in the high school there 
following her retirement as a high school 
history teacher at Kenosha, Wis. More re- 
cently she taught freshman English classes in 
the Southwest Local School District near her 
home. 

Miss Hastings taught history in Bellevue, 
Ohio, for eight years before going to Ke- 
nosha in 1924. She was president of the Bus- 
iness and Professional Women’s Club in Ke- 
nosha in 1945-46. She received the A.M. 
from Northwestern in 1940. 


1918 


MRS. GEORGE CHEFFY (Helen Worth- 
ington), Jan. 10 in Barnesville, Ohio, where 
she was born on Christmas Day in 1895. 
She suffered a severe coronary last June. 
She had served on the Library Board in 
Barnesville for 24 years, most of which time 
she was a member of the book and record 
selection committee. Mrs. Cheffy leaves her 
husband, to whom she was married in 1919, 
daughter Mary K. Robertson, ’46, son Atty. 
George W., five grandchildren and _ sister 
Katherine (Mrs. T. C. White), ’20. 


FLORENCE BICKERSTAFF HOULDING, 
Dec. 8 at Livermore, Calif. She lived until 
recently in Berkeley where she was owner 
and director of Houlding Clinical Labora- 
tory and Houlding-Scott Clinical Labora- 
tory for more than 30 years. The laboratory 
served more than 200 physicians in the Bay 
area. 

Mrs. Houlding was born April 18, 1896, 
in Buffalo and was married to Ernest W. 
Houlding, 17, in 1918. They were divorced 
in 1941 and he died in 1960. They served 
as missonaries in Lintsing, Shantung Prov- 
ince, China, from 1919 to 1927. In 1918-19 
Mrs. Houlding was a lab technician for the 
Army in New York City. 

She studied medical sciences at the Uni- 
versity of California 1933-35 and was city 
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bacteriologist at Benicia, Calif., and labora- 
tory technician at Sutter Hospital in Sacra- 
mento before founding her laboratory in 
1938. Mrs. Houlding was past president, 
secretary and director of the California As- 
sociation of Clinical Laboratories. 

She leaves daughters Mrs. Joan Phillips 
and Mrs. Shirley Watterson, son Neal W. 
and sisters Rena (Mrs. Floyd S. Gove), 718, 
and Alice (Mrs. William A. Russ), ’26. 


LYDIA LOUISE INSKEEP, Dec, 8 in Ak- 
ron, Ohio. She was a life-long resident of 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, where she taught pi- 
ano in her home. She also was organist for 
several churches, including Hudson (Ohio) 
Congregational, First Congregational of Ak- 
ron, and First United Church of Christ of 
Akron. She was a charter member and past 
president of the Akron chapter of American 
Guild of Organists, was active in the Tues- 
day Musical Club in Akron and also in the 
Cuyahoga Falls Musical Club. She attended 
Oberlin in 1914-15, 


1919 
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IRA S. BOWEN, ’48h, Feb. 6 in Pasadena, 
Calif., following a heart attack. He had re- 
tired in 1964 as director of the Hale Obser- 
vatories (Mt. Wilson and Palomar), but he 
lived across the street from the Hale office in 
Pasadena and remained active as a Distin- 
guished Service Member of the Hale Staff. 

A world-renowned authority on spectro- 
scopy, Mr. Bowen was credited with much 
of the success of the 200-inch Hale telescope 
at Palomar, now the world’s largest. He 
became director of the Mt. Wilson Observa- 
tory with its 100-inch telescope in 1946 and 
director of the combined system when Palo- 
mar was opened in 1948. 

He was also a consultant in the design of 
other large telescopes, including the 120- 
inch Lick Observatory instrument of the 
University of California and two telescopes 
at Kitt Peak National Observatory in Ari- 
zona. In addition, Mr. Bowen developed 
improvements for spectrographs and cameras 
used in astronomy, devised other sophisti- 
cated instruments, and as a physicist solved 
numerous baffling mysteries of interstellar 
space. During WWII he contributed to im- 
proving the trajectories of underwater mis- 
siles and to wartime photography. 

Mr. Bowen was born in Seneca Falls, N.Y., 
Dec. 21, 1898. He transferred to Oberlin 
from Houghton College as a senior and was 
a member of the S.A.T.C. in 1918. He did 
graduate work in physics at the University 
of Chicago where he attracted the attention 
of the late Robert A. Millikan, 96. In 1921 
he moved to Caltech with Millikan and 
joined the faculty as an instructor. He re- 
ceived his Ph.D. at Caltech in 1926, became 
professor in 1931 and remained on the fac- 
ulty until 1945. 

When he received his honorary Sc.D. at 
Oberlin, he was called “a son of Oberlin at 
home in the universe.” He received honor- 
ary degrees from Princeton in 1953 and Lund 
University (Sweden) in 1950. He was an 
Assembly speaker at Oberlin in 1957. 

His wife, the former Mary Howard whom 
he married in 1929, is retired as a psycholo- 
gist at the Pasadena Child Guidance Clinic. 
A brother, Ward C., ’15, is deceased. 


MRS. G. HAROLD WARFIELD (Alice 
Barkhoefer), Nov. 22 at her home in Rye, 
N.Y. She attended Oberlin in 1915-16 and 
received her A.B. from Washington Univer- 
sity. She leaves son Patrick, ’43, daughter 
Judith (Mrs. Gerald LaMarque) and five 
grandchildren. <A sister, Elsie (Mrs. Ben 
Mizen), ’11, died in 1966. 
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MRS. MANNING W. HODGDON (Flor- 
ence Kilmer), Jan. 19 in South Bend, Ind., 
where she was hospitalized after becoming 
ill while visiting her daughter in Niles, Mich. 
She was born in Cleveland, July 1, 1891, and 
a a resident of Lakewood, Ohio, since 

Prior to her marriage in 1923, she taught 
physical education at Kentucky College for 
Women in Danville, Ky., and at Lincoln 
High School in Cleveland. Her husband, a 
sales official for the Alumninum Corp. of 
America, died in 1924, Mrs. Hodgdon was 
active in the Lakewood Historical Society 
and the Congregational Church, the Western 
Reserve Herb Society and the Herb Society 
of America, and nurses’ aide work in hospi- 
tals and the Red Cross Bloodmobile Program. 

She leaves her daughter, Sarah (Mrs. Jak 
Henson), two grandchildren, sister Katherine 
(Mrs. T. J. Farquhar), ’19, and brother Rob- 


ert, 732. 
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ELEANOR T. BISBEE, Dee. 9 in Chicago, 
where she was born July 2, 1900. She taught 
history in Chicago high schools (Parker and 
South Shore) from 1931 to 1966. Prior to 
that she was a social service worker in Phil- 
adelphia and taught Latin and French in 
Peotone, Ill., and history in Valparaiso, Ind. 
She received the A.M. in history from the 
University of Chicago in 1931. 


1923 
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MRS. IVER G. HOVLAND (Margaret E. 
Dix), t, Sept. 23, 1972, in Minneapolis. She 
received the B.A. in education at Minnesota 
in 1915 and attended the GST in 1921-22 
and 1922-23. She directed the Weekday 
Church School Program at Plymouth Con- 
gregational Church in Minneapolis for four 
years and taught there for 21 years. She 
leaves her husband to whom she was mar- 
ried in 1927 and children Jud, Trudy and 
Richard. 


CLAIR C. OLSON, Oct. 24, 1972, in Stock- 
ton, Calif., where he was chairman of the 
English department at College of the Pacific 
for nearly 30 years. He previously taught 
English at Iowa State, Rochester, George 
Williams, Armour Institute (Chicago), North 
Park College and State Teachers College 
(Milwaukee). 

Mr. Olson published many articles and 
books on the life and work of Geoffrey 
Chaucer and worked for more than 20 years 
with Prof. M. M. Crow of the University of 
Texas on a biography of Chaucer and as co- 
editors of a new edition of Chaucer Life- 
Records. He went to Stockton in 1939 after 
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receiving his Ph.D. in 1938 from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago where he had received the 
A.M. in 1926. 

He spent two sabbatical leaves of absence 
working on Chaucer Life-Records at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and another sabbatical in 
England doing research on the biography. 

Mr. Olson was active in academic and 
community life. He had -been president of 
the College English Association of the Bay 
Area, president of the AAUP and the Phi 
Kappa Phi chapters at the College of the 
Pacific, president of the Stockton Council of 
Churches, and superintendent of the Sunday 
School and member of the session at Stock- 
ton’s First Presbyterian Church. 

He leaves his wife, the former Grace An- 
derson whom he married in 1928, and daugh- 
ter Catherine. 


1924 


HARRY E. WAGSTAFF, Sept. 4 in Dayton, 
Ohio, where he coached football and base- 
ball and taught mathematics at Roosevelt, 
Kiser and Oakwood High Schools before be- 
coming a salesman in 1934. He had retired 
in 1969 from the Hannah Paint Co. and 
since retirement had been working for the 
W. H. Kiefaber Co. in Dayton. He was born 
May 29, 1902, in Niles, Ohio. He leaves 
his wife, Ruby. 


1925 


ARTHUR L. WILLIAMS, Feb. 19 in Allen 
Memorial Hospital, Oberlin, after an illness 
of more than a year. He had retired in 1968 
as professor of wind instruments and music 
education after serving on the Conservatory 
faculty since 1928. He was director of bands 
from 1928-57. 

Mr. Williams was born in Oberlin April 
21, 1902, and received both the A.B. and 
S.Mus.B. in 1925. As an undergraduate, he 
was president and student director of the 
Oberlin College Band. He sang in the Men’s 
Glee Club, was secretary-treasurer of the 
Conservatory senior class, and organized and 
operated the Oberlin Society Orchestra to 
play for teas, high school commencements, 
ODA productions and other events. He was 
the first person ever to graduate from Ober- 
lin with honors in school music. In 1943 he 
was elected to Pi Kappa Lambda from the 
faculty. 

Before joining the Oberlin faculty, Mr. 
Williams was supervisor of music in Howell, 
Mich., director of instrumental music in 
Grand Rapids, and music director and coun- 
sellor at Camp Pemigewassett. He studied 
at the Royal College of Music in London 
(1932-33) and received the A.M. from 
Western Reserve in 1943. 

Mr. Williams originated the Ohio Inter- 
collegiate Band Festival, at Oberlin, in 1929 
and the Ohio High School Orchestra Contest, 
also at Oberlin, the same year. In 1955, he 
was presented the Distinguished Service 
Award by the Ohio Music Education Associ- 
ation, which he served as president in 1931- 
32. For 23 summers he was on the faculty 
and staff at Interlochen. In 1961 and 1962 
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he led tours to “Musical Europe,” sponsored 
by House of Travel Inc., New York. 

A former managing editor of Band Guide 
Magazine, Mr. Williams was the first editor 
of The Triad, official publication of OMEA. 
From 1933 to 1940, he was executive secre- 
tary for the OMEA and helped make Ohio 
become, in 1934, the first state to affiliate 
with the Music Educators’ National Confer- 
ence (MENC). 

Mr. Williams was a past president of the 
Oberlin City Club and a deacon at First 
Church, having served as chairman of the 
diaconate until last May. He sang in the 
First Church choir until his illness. 

He leaves his wife (Mary Maltbie, ’27) 
whom he married in 1932, daughter Carolyn 
(Mrs. Tek Osborn), brothers Joel, ‘32, 
Cranston, Paul and Vernon and _ half-sister 
Mrs. Fannie Eichenlaub. 


1926 


LEWIS F. INGRAM, Jan. 9 in Pontiac, 
Mich. He had retired six years ago from the 
inventory control department of Fisher Body 
Division, General Motors Corp., in Pontiac. 

Mr. Ingram was born June 30, 1906, in 
Peking, China, where his parents were med- 
ical missionaries. He leaves brother Robert 
V., 25, and sisters Mrs. Miriam Pratt, Mrs. 
Isabel Mayer and Mrs. Katherine Rowe. A 
sister, Ruth, ’11, 58h, died in 1967. 


MRS. ROMAN L. SPEEGLE (Elizabeth 
Reed), Aug. 16, 1972, in New Port Richey, 
Fla., following a brief illness. She was born 
in Fargo, N.D., Oct. 21, 1904, and was mar- 
ried in 1927. She and her husband, ’25, had 
lived in Florida for the past ten years follow- 
ing his retirement as professor of physical ed- 
ucation at the University of Rochester. In 
addition to her husband, she leaves children 
Dr. James R., ’60, of Rochester and Mrs. 
Judy Lunger of Springfield, Va. and five 
grandchildren. 


1927 


ALFRED L. JACKSON, Jan. 3 in Chicago, 
following a heart attack. He had retired in 
1969 after nearly 35 years’ service with the 
American Oil Co. 

Mr. Jackson was born Jan. 30, 1907, in 
Partridge, Kan. His mother was Martha 
Little Jackson, 93. His grandmother, Sarah 
Cowles Little, graduated from Oberlin in 
1859. His great-grandparents were Henry 
Cowles, professor of languages and religion 
1835-48 and trustee of the College 1851-81, 
and Alice Welch Cowles, principal of the 
Women’s Department 1836-40. 

At the time of his retirement, Mr. Jackson 
was senior cost coordinator in operations 
planning for the manufacturing department 
at American Oil Co.’s Chicago General Of- 
fice. From 1934 to 1958 he was a chemical 
engineer and later assistant superintendent 
at the firm’s Whiting, Ind., plant, then known 
as Standard Oil Co. (Ind.). 

During World War II he was a major in 
the Army Air Force. 

Mr. Jackson leaves a brother, Howard, and 
sisters Bertha (Mrs. T. A. Redmon), ’19, and 
Alice (Mrs. A. W. Reynolds), 24k. 
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JOHN BEAUREGARD JOHNSON, M.D., 
Dec. 16 at Freedmen’s Hospital, Washing- 
ton, D.C., following a massive cerebral hem- 
orrhage. He was chief of the division of 
cardiovascular diseases at the hospital and at 
Howard University. 

Dr. Johnson was born April 29, 1908, at 
Bessemer, Ala., lettered in track at Oberlin 
and received the M.D. from Western Re- 
serve in 1935. He studied internal medicine 
as a Rockefeller Fellow at the University of 
Rochester and did cardiovascular research as 
a Research Fellow at Columbia. He was 
chairman of the department of internal med- 
icine at Howard from 1949 to 1961. He re- 
ceived an honorary D.Sc. from Tuskegee In- 
stitute in 1956. 

Dr. Johnson was the first black physician 
from below the Mason and Dixon line to be 
elected to the American College of Physi- 
cians (1948). He was immediate past presi- 
dent of the Washington Heart Association 
and last October, as governor of the D.C. 
section of the American College of Cardiol- 
ogy, he sponsored an outstanding program 
for cardiologists and cardiovascular special- 
ists from 19 states. He was past president 
of the National Medical Association and, un- 
til his death, was chairman of the Scientific 
Councils, having authority over all sections 
of the programs of the Association. He was 
recently elected vice president at large of 
the American Heart Association. 

Twice in the last decade Dr. Johnson was 
chosen as a member of teams of lecturers to 
visit South America, Indochina and Africa, 
working closely with cardiologist Paul Dud- 
ley White. 

He leaves his wife, the former Audrey In- 
gram, daughters Linda and Mrs. Adriene 
Fairley, his stepmother, four sisters and two 
brothers. His 1934 marriage to Madaline 
Thurman, ’29, ended in divorce. 


1935 


FRANKLIN Y. REITER, Dec. 14, in Troy, 
Mich., of a coronary. He was director of 
purchases for Travelo Homes Corp., Sagi- 
naw, Mich., and had spent his business ca- 
reer in the purchasing field. 

Mr. Reiter was born in Johnstown, Pa., 
Oct. 7, 1913, and attended Mt. Hermon 
School for Boys. He majored in history and 
economics at Oberlin, lettered in baseball 
and was president of the Concert Band in 
1933. 

He leaves his wife, the former Edna 
Schneider whom he married in 1939, son 
James F., ’67, daughter Mrs. Ann Knes, and 
one grandchild. 


1936 


MURROW W. SCHWINN, Feb. 17 in Allen 
Memorial Hospital, Oberlin, following a cor- 
onary on Feb. 1. He had been director of 
Alumni Records for the College since 1946 
and in recent years had also been director of 
Development Records. He had served as 
clerk of course for all track meets held at 
Oberlin College field since 1944 and he led 
the singing at the Alumni Luncheon from 
the death of John E. (“Mr. Jack”) Wirkler, 
03, in 1958 through the 1971 Commence- 
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ment Weekend. He also supervised the print- 
ing of diplomas and did the necessary “be- 
hind the scenes” work at Commencement to 
make sure that each degree candidate re- 
ceived his or her proper diploma. 

Mr. Schwinn was born in Cleveland, April 
7, 1913. He majored in mathematics and 
was a member of the cross country and track 
teams, the Men’s Glee Club and the A Ca- 
pella Choir. He stayed in Oberlin as a 
graduate student in physics in 1936 and was 
an assistant in the physics department instru- 
ment shop (1938-39) and technical assistant 
(1939-41). He received his A. M. in phys- 
ics in 1941 and was a junior physicist for the 
Navy in Washington, D. C., until February 
1944. He returned to Oberlin as a lab in- 
structor (1944-45) and a lecturer in physics 
(1945-46). 

He became head of the Alumni Records 
Division in March 1946 when it was in the 
Secretary's Office. From 1963 to 1967, he 
was director of administrative services and 
supervised the College’s graphic services di- 
vision as well as Alumni Records. 

Mr. Schwinn played the role of Dorothea 
when “Arabesque” was the first production 
of the Oberlin Mummers Club in 1937. He 
was faculty advisor of the Men’s Glee Club 
in 1955. He was G&S business manager in 
the summer of 1956, president of the Pleas- 
ant School PTA in 1952-53, and president of 
Oberlin Rotary in 1968-69. In 1947-49 he 
built his growing family a 13-room house, 
mostly by himself, without any previous ex- 
perience. When the house was completed, 
he boasted that he had done all the necessary 
hammering without hitting his thumb. 

His wife (Audrey Meacham, ’42), whom 
he married in 1942, died in 1965. He leaves 
sons Peter, Carl and Quentin, daughters 
Marilyn, Beverly and Melanie, a sister and 
four brothers. A brother, Roy, died in 1969. 


1937 


MRS. HEINZ R. BERLT (Nancy Corbin, 
A.M.), Oct. 3, 1972, in Chicago, of cancer. 
She was born in Chicago, May 19, 1913, and 
received her A.B. from Mt. Holyoke. She 
had been a literature chemist since 1953, ab- 
stracting and translating French and Ger- 
man, for the John Crerar Library and free- 
lance. Prior to that she was a research 
assistant for Christ Hospital in Cincinnati 
and the surgery department of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Hospital and a research 
chemist for Children’s Memorial Hospital 
and Universal Oil Products in Chicago. 

Mrs. Heinz was a co-publisher of numer- 
ous technical articles prior to her marriage in 
1948. She studied chemistry, math and tech- 
nical Russian at evening courses offered by 
Northwestern and Chicago. She was coun- 
cillor of the Chicago Chapter, American In- 
stitute of Chemists, 1957-60. 

She leaves her husband and a son, Robert. 


JULIUS P. MOLNAR, ’67h, Jan. 11 at Over- 
look Hospital, Summit, N.J., of cancer. He 
had been executive vice president of Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, the research and 
ee eorment unit of the Bell System, since 


He was born in Detroit, Feb. 23, 1916, 
and attended public schools in Toledo where 
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he worked in an A&P store throughout high 
school. He graduated from Oberlin summa 
cum laude with honors in physics and re- 
ceived the Ph.D. in physics from M.LT. in 
1940. 

Mr. Molnar joined the technical staff of 
Bell Labs in 1945 after working for the Na- 
tional Defense Research Committee and later 
for the Gulf Research and Development Co. 
At Bell Labs he was initially concerned with 
research in physical electronics and the de- 
velopment of microwave tubes. In 1955 he 
was appointed director of electron tube de- 
velopment and he became director of mili- 
tary systems development in 1957. 

In 1958 Mr. Molnar became president of 
Sandia Corp. and a vice president of Western 
Electric. When he returned to Bell Labs 
as executive vice president, he remained a 
director of Sandia. He was the principal 
architect of Bell Labs’ systems development 
programs and he made significant contribu- 
tions across the whole range of Bell Labs ac- 
tivities. 

His work in the past 15 years was of great 
importance to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the Department of Defense, partic- 
ularly in regard to design and development 
of the Defense Automated Voice Switching 
Network and the Safeguard ABM system. 
As an inventor and co-inventor he held pat- 
ents in the fields of high frequency electron 
tubes and oscillators and he was author of 
many technical papers. 

Mr. Molnar was a heavy contributor to 
scholarship funds at Oberlin. He was as 
grateful for the Amos Miller Scholarship that 
enabled him to attend Oberlin as he was wist- 
ful about not having had time to play foot- 
ball in high school because of his work at 
the A&P store. When he presented him for 
his honorary degree in 1967, David Ander- 
son, professor of physics, said: 

“A professor who knew him as a student 
here has remarked that Julius Molnar man- 
aged to work many many hours a week at 
the Inn, to be active in student affairs, and 
to get superb grades, all the while managing 
to give an impression of utter relaxation.” 

Mr. Molnar was a member of the Ad- 
vancement Fund Cabinet, the invitation com- 
mittee of Academic Alumni in Service to 
Oberlin College, and an alumni admissions 
representative. 

In 1967 he was named to the committee 
of science and technology of the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He was a fellow of IEEE 
and the American Physical Society, and he 
was elected in 1969 to the National Academy 
of Engineering. He was also a member of 
the American Optical Society. 

In 1971, Mr. Molnar received the distin- 
guished George Washington Award of the 
American Hungarian Studies Foundation for 
his contributions to research, human knowl- 
edge, the arts and understanding among men 
and nations. 

He leaves his wife, the former Margaret 
Andrews, son Peter, 65, and brother George 
W., ’36. Contributions to Oberlin College 
in Mr. Molnar’s memory are being assigned 
to a scholarship fund which he started anony- 
mously but which will bear his name. 
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MRS. WILLARD GERSBACHER (Eva Ox- 
ford), A.M., Jan. 6 at Carbonville, Ill., of 
cancer, She had been teaching biology at 
Southeastern Illinois College in Harrisburg, 
Ill, and completed the semester before 
Christmas, going into the hospital Dec, 21 
for the initial diagnosis of her illness. 

Mrs. Gersbacher had returned to teaching 
in 1960 after 20 years as a homemaker. She 
taught for six years before attending Oberlin. 
During her career as homemaker she and her 
husband reared five children and she was ac- 
tive in community and state activities which 
included much public speaking and writ- 
ing. She also continued her studies, was 
state historian for the Garden Clubs of Illi- 
nois and an accredited judge of flower shows. 
In 1957-58 she was Illinois state mother of 
the Future Homemakers of America. 

Mrs. Gersbacher was born in Cave- 
in-Rock, Ill., July 10, 1912, and received the 
Ed. B. from Southern Illinois in 1938. She 
studied additionally at the University of Wis- 
consin, Indiana University, and Kansas State 
Teachers’ College. Her husband, to whom 
she was married in 1938, retired last June as 
professor of zoology at Southeastern Missouri 
College. 

In addition to her husband, she leaves 
children Mary, Jane, Willard Jr., Elizabeth 
and Joan. 
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MRS. LEO C. JONES (Barbara N. Taylor), 
Dec. 15 in Ashland, Ohio, where she was 
voice and piano instructor at Ashland Col- 
lege. A native of Evanston, Ill., she had 
lived in Ashland since 1940. She graduated 
from Ashland in 1948 after studying at the 
Oberlin Conservatory in 1945-46, her sopho- 
more year. She leaves her husband, two 
daughters, two sons, her parents (Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul K. Taylor) of Ashland, a sister and 
two brothers. Her father was visiting lec- 
turer in physics at Oberlin 1943-45. 
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RONALD LAYTON, Jan. 15 in Barcelona, 
Spain, of carbon monoxide poisoning from a 
faulty gas connection. He had been travel- 
ing in Europe since last October and had ob- 
tained a teaching position in Barcelona for 
the second semester, planning also to con- 
tinue his studies toward a doctorate in psy- 
chology. He and an American friend had 
just rented an apartment. He went into the 
bathroom to take a shower, and when he 
failed to come out, his roommate finally went 
in and found him dead on the floor. Since 
he had rheumatic fever as a child, death was 
at first thought to have been caused by a 
heart attack. 

Mr. Layton was born Dec. 19, 1948, in 
Oakland, Calif. His family moved to Para- 
dise, Calif., when he was six weeks old. He 
had served at the Stanislaus County Mental 
Health Clinic from his graduation at Oberlin 
until last October. 

He leaves his parents, Dr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Layton of Paradise, brother Barry in elemen- 
tary school, sister Leslie at Evergreen State 
College and his grandmother, Mrs. Bertha 


Montgomery. 
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PHIL ASZLING has become manager of 
corporate information for the Singer Co., 
now a multinational firm. He coordinates 
the information activities of the information 
systems group and the education and training 
products and he assists in Singer’s other 
corporate information efforts. 

KEVIN BALFE is studying regional plan- 
ning and community development at Cor- 
nell. Address: 114 College Ave., Ithaca, 
N.Y. 14850. 

ELIZABETH HARDER was married Dec. 
25 to A. R. Christensen, an assistant attorney 
general. They are living in Spokane “for at 
least a year.” Elizabeth is looking for a 
teacher aide position. She was a teacher as- 
sistant in Seattle, during the last half of 1972, 
in a class for handicapped children. She 
plans to continue her education in the fu- 
ture. 

ELAINE CIRUZZI is studying Russian at 
the University of Toronto. 

ANN (HALTEMAN) and Doug Everhart, 
"71, are remaining in Cheyenne, Wyo., “for 
a while.” Doug is stationed there with the 
U.S. Air Force. They have bought a house 
at 4906 Powderhouse Road. 

NATALIE GILBERT’s “permanent” ad- 
dress is now 4404 Butterworth Place N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20016. 

STEVEN HABIG and Sarah Ricketts, 
1970-71, were married Dec. 29 at Green- 
castle, Ind. She is studying at Juilliard. 
They are living at 62 W. 85th St., Apt. 4-B, 
New York, N.Y. 10024. 

RICHARD HARWIN married Harriet 
Feldblum Dec. 31 at Rockville Centre, L.I. 
She is a Pine Manor Junior College and Uni- 
versity of Michigan graduate. He is study- 
ing at Brooklyn Law School. 

PATTY KLEIN is an apprentice teacher, 
working with third grade children, at Shady 
Hill School, Cambridge, Mass., and is also 
studying for the M.Ed. in elementary edu- 
cation at Lesley College. Address: 127 
Coolidge Hill, Cambridge, Mass. 02138. 

TED McGRATH receives mail at 2032 
Jefferson, Ogden, Utah 84401. He supports 
himself by working part-time at a drive-in 
theater. 

DAN O'CONNELL is living at 11 S. Main 
St., Ipswich, Mass. 01938 and is an assis- 
tant health planner with the North Shore 
Health Planning Council in Peabody, Mass. 
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Because of cutback in government funds 
for educational research, the Southwest Re- 
gional Laboratory where SHARON OVIATT 
had worked since last spring has had to re- 
duce its staff and she is looking for other 
work. Until plans are again settled, she is 
at home: 2112 170th Ave. N.E., Bellevue, 
Wash. 98008. 

KRISTIN PETERSON is the new teen 
program director at the Elyria (Ohio) YWCA. 

ROSALYN RETTMAN is “budget prep- 
aration specialist” for the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, putting out the budget of 
the Federal government for fiscal year 1974. 

TED SIMON is in Shady Grove, Pa., 
where he’s been doing a good deal of sculp- 
ture (welding). He had an exhibit in Hag- 
erstown, Md., last Dec. 3. He reports that 
Karen Hendricks, "75, is in Shady Grove. 

DOLPH VANDERPOL is a VISTA vol- 
unteer in Pittsburgh. Address: 6715 Mc- 
Pherson Blvd., Zip 15208. 

CHRIS ASH and DAN WALDO were 
married Jan. 13 at the First United Metho- 
dist Church of Oberlin. CATHY DAVIS 
was maid of honor and Tom Waldo, Dan’s 
brother, best man. Bridesmaids were Sandra 
Myers, “74, and Sue Waldo, Dan’s sister. 
Ushers were TOM AXTELL and GREG 
MAHLER. A reception at the Oberlin Inn 
followed the late afternoon wedding. Dan 
is an economist for the U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C., and Chris was 
looking for a job. The Waldos are living 
at 1756 Preston Rd., Alexandria, Va. 22302. 

MARJORIE WARD is working at the 
Smithsonian Institution’s personnel office, 
Washington, D.C. She and GREG MAH- 
LER are planning to be married this summer. 
Greg is in the first year of a three-year Ph.D. 
program in political science at Duke. Her 
address: 5406 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Apt. 
404, Washington, D.C. 20015. His address: 
4216 Garrett Rd., Apt. 632, Durham, N.C. 
27707. 
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BETH BITTEL’s new address is 3 Bin- 
den Rd., London W 12, England. She re- 
turned to the States briefly during the holi- 
days and now works as a secretary-assistant 
at the William Weston Gallery, London. 

DAVID BOSKEN is teaching English in 
the Cincinnati public schools. 

TIM CANTRICK is studying English at 
the University of Texas. Address: Apt. 104, 
1305 W. 9% St., Austin, Tex. 78703. 

JANET COBB’s German _ government 
grant was renewed last July so she is in her 
second year of vocal studies with Josef Met- 
ternich at the Cologne Hochschule fur Musik. 
On Jan. 30 she sang a recital of songs in Eng- 
lish as part of an artist recital series at the 
University of Cologne, West Germany. 

NORM and JEANNE  (KIERMAN) 
FISCHER are living in Red Hook, N.Y. 
The Concord Quartet, in which Norm is cel- 
list, is in residence for a consortium of col- 
leges in the mid-Hudson area, administered 
by the Hudson Valley Philharmonic. The 
quartet performed throughout the nation dur- 
ing 1972, including at Alice Tully Hall and 
the Lincoln Center in New York, and at the 


J. F. K. Center in Washington, D.C. At 
least two sound recordings are planned for 
1973, on the Vox and Nonesuch labels. Jeanie 
is studying the Delcroze Method of music 
teaching and hopes to attain Elementary 
Delcroze Certification by June. She’s try- 
ing out her new Delcroze skills on four classes 
of four 10-year-olds at the private Hudson 
Valley Philharmonic Music School. 

KAY FUJIHIRA has begun graduate work 
in East Asian studies at the University of 
Michigan. Address: 2901 Pebble Creek 
Rd., Ann Arbor, Mich. 48104. 

EDITH HARDCASTLE was married last 
Nov. 25 to Robert C. Vaughan. He is in the 
actuarial program at Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. Edie, 
who also works at Connecticut General, plans 
to continue working “for a while.” They live 
in Granby, Conn. 

JANET LANE completed certification re- 
quirements in music education at Trenton 
State College in December and began work 
in January as an elementary vocal music 
teacher in the Hamilton Township Schools, 
Trenton, N.J. 

JOEL LEE received an M.A. Dec. 15 from 
the University of Chicago Graduate Library 
School. He became head of technical ser- 
vices at Donnelly Library, Lake Forest (IIl.) 
College, on Jan. 2. JUDITH (YAROSS) 
continues as a Statistician for World Book 
Encyclopedia in Chicago. She plans to do 
graduate English work in the fall. Address: 
3021 W. Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, Ill. 60625. 

FERNANDO LEON has lived in Balti- 
more, Michigan, Long Island and Boston and 
he traveled, painted houses, sailed, attended 
two 10-day seminars on Long Island and saw 
lots of Oberlin people. Last November he 
began work in the foreign music department 
of Carl Fischer, music publishing house, in 
New York City. His ‘boss’ is Dan (Richard 
D.) Congress, *65. 

GREGORY GENE PEPETONE has re- 
ceived a $10,000 grant from the Airlie Foun- 
dation of Airlie, Va., and he and his wife 
(DIANE HIBBARD) plan to be in England 
next year where Greg will study piano with 
the Hungarian pianist Balint Vazsonyi and 
Diane will do substitute teaching. Present 
address: 4188 Vegas Drive, Las Vegas, Nev. 
89108. 

“WOODY” PLAUT has told OPGC that in 
February he would be going to live on an 
ashram in the Poconos with Linda Handels- 
man, x’74, and then in early spring would be 
shipping down to the Caribbean as a mate on 
a schooner. During the summer he is plan- 
ning a trip to Africa with a dance troupe. 

MICHAEL REED is librarian at Harris, 
Upham & Co. Inc., New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange. He also 
is organist-choir director at St. Paul’s Luth- 
eran Church, Bronx. During vacation last 
October, Michael attended the San Francisco 
Opera Company’s production of Bellini’s 
“Norma.” He frequently attends the Metro- 
politan Opera. 

NANCY STEVENS received the M.A. in 
French Literature from NYU last September 
and is now working for UNICEF at the 
United Nations. 

LLOYD Jr. (“Larry”) and MARY 
(STRAIT) SWIFT have purchased 18 acres 
of land and a house in the mountains of Cro- 
aA Va., about 1% miles from the Appalachian 

rail. 
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Diane Singer, "72, and PETER SWORDS 
were married last fall in Goshen, N.Y. 

TOM WEEKS has taken a semester off 
from law school and is living in Berlin. He 
has room to accommodate old friends. Ad- 
dress: Lyckallee 20, Berlin/Charlottenburg, 
West Germany. 
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RICHARD M. BROWN has moved to 
5404 Catina Arch, Virginia Beach, Va. He 
is a personnel management intern with the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission in Norfolk. 

ANN STEINER Clough is the new finan- 
cial aid director at Southwest College, Chi- 
cago, Ill. She had been a Southwest finan- 
cial aid officer since July 1971. 

STEWART EDELSTEIN will become an 
associate of Cohen and Wolf, a 13-person 
law firm in Bridgeport, Conn., after he com- 
pletes his law degree at Comell this spring. 

TOM and Jane (Miyamoto, 772) GROTZ 
are operating one of two U.S. outlets for Per- 
uvian imports, in Cleveland, Ohio. Called 
“Latico,” their outlet offers rugs, ponchos, 
handbags, pillows, wall hangings and slip- 
pers, all handmade in Peru. Their business 
evolved during a vacation in Toronto, Ont., 
during summer ’71, when they coincidentally 
met a shop owner who also imports Peruvian 
articles. But it’s only a sideline for the 
Grotzes: Tom is a Case Western Reserve 
medical student and Jane teaches music at 
the Laurel School and is a part-time model. 

TOM HAMMOND is studying for the 
M.A. in American Studies at California State 
University, San Diego. 

GRACE KIRCHNER has received the 
M.A. in psychology from Emory University. 

STACEY COATES Marckwald has been 
in the Washington, D.C., area since leaving 
Oberlin and has been combining part-time 
study in drama with work in creative dra- 
matics. For the past two summers she has 
worked for the National Park Service in crea- 
tive drama workshop programs and at pres- 
ent is working on Project Green Scene which 
uses drama techniques to present ecology 
programs in public schools. Next year she 
hopes to continue study in aesthetics in 
education. Her husband, Kirk (Andrew K. 
Marckwald ), is a seminary student turned ac- 
tivist who has been working with political 
action groups and during the spring plans 
to help reconstruct an 18th century farm site 
for the National Park Service (and gain skills 
which he later hopes to use in his own farm). 
Address: 327 E. Capitol St., Washington, 
D.C. 20003. 

DAVID MARWIL is a third year medical 
student at Michigan and is living at 411 High 
St., Ann Arbor. He also delivers pizzas for 
the Cottage Inn Restaurant, but finds time 
for watching TV. 

KAY (BILLS) Smith is supervisor of on- 
air promotion for WKYC-TV3, Cleveland, 
Ohio. She is working on a master’s in film 
and broadcasting from Stanford. Kay and 
her husband, Michael, are living in Oberlin. 

CALVIN TAYLOR presented an organ 
program Jan. 28 at All Saints’ Episcopal 
Church in Beverly Hills. The recital was 
dedicated to the late President Lyndon John- 
son and featured works of Francois Couperin, 
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Johann Sebastian Bach and F elix Mendels- 
sohn. Cal improvised upon a favorite hymn 
of Mr. Johnson’s, “Jesus, Lover of My Soul.” 
Following travel in India last winter and 
spring, HELEN WARD is attending the An- 
tioch School of Law. Her address: 2402 
20th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009. 
PAUL WILCZYNSKI is a sales rep for 
the Arlington, Mass., district of Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. He is studying for a 
Chartered Life Underwriter degree at 
Northeastern. Paul lives in Woburn, Mass. 
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JANET OLSON and BRUCE BABCOCK 
were married Dec. 23 at the Hockessin (Del.) 
United Methodist Church. She is a medical 
student at the University of Rochester School 
of Medicine and Dentistry, and he is com- 
pleting work at the Rochester Center for The- 
peice Studies and West Chester State Col- 
ege. 

SUZANNE (LaFOLLETTE) and David 
Brossart, along with daughters Laura, 4, and 
Katya, 2, have moved to Drexel Hill, Pa. 
David works for Louis Sauer Associates, Ar- 
chitects, primarily involved with housing. 

NOEL EVANS recently quit teaching film 
and English at Newton High School, New- 
tonville, Mass., and is now restoring antique 
pianos. 

CHARLOTTE GUNN is teaching high 
school French in Nampa, Idaho. 

DEBORAH LIPTON and Thomas Andra 
Hanna were married last Dec. 22. She is 
keeping her maiden name for professional 
purposes. Debby is instructor in piano at 
Angelo State University, San Angelo, Tex. 

DAVID KEMPNER and Patricia A. Devall 
were married last Dec. 23 at Ann Arbor. 
Oberlinians present included the  bride- 
groom’s parents, Harriet (Sumnicht) and Ed- 
ward Kempner Jr., both *40; Alalia Kemp- 
ner, 73, David’s sister; PETER LESCH, the 
bride’s brother-in-law; Arthur Wheatley, ”70. 
David is in his last year at the University of 
Michigan Law School, and Patty, an Eastern 
Michigan University graduate, teaches in the 
Wayne-Westland School District. Address: 
414 Kellogg, Apt. 52, Ann Arbor 48105. 

JACQUELINE LOWELL is teaching, 
counseling and administrating in the house 
system at Hampshire College. Address: 
House III, Hampshire College, Amherst, 
Mass. 01002. 

The Midland-Gladwin, Ky., Community 
Mental Health Center has hired PAMELA 
POTTER as a social worker with primary 
duties as a therapist with former hospital pa- 
tients. Previously she was employed in 
Meadsville, Pa., by the Crawford County 
Mental Health Center. Her new duties also 
include development of Reach Out, a new 
program of the Mental Health Center. The 
program explores alternatives to psychiatric 
hospitalization of persons who find their usual 
living situation temporarily unsuitable. One 
alternative is providing temporary housing 
with families in the community. 

Because of Navy cutbacks, LARRY 
SCHILLER received an early release last De- 
cember. Now he is teaching 9th grade civics 
at Goose Creek H. S., near Charleston, S. C., 
and is continuing study for the M.A.T. at 
The Citadel (work started while in service). 
He expects to complete that degree next Au- 
gust. His wife, Diane, is teaching pre-school- 


ers half a day and taking a Girl Scout troop 
once a week. Larry coaches a YMCA 11-12- 
year-old basketball team three nights a week. 

JULIAN AND ELIZABETH (BOARD- 
MAN) SMITH have their own “apartment” 
at the back of Julian’s parents’ home. He is 
studying architecture at MIT and playing in 
the MIT orchestra. Betsy is at Tufts studying 
the education of physically-handicapped chil- 
dren. The program involves teaching during 
the day at the Massachusetts Hospital School 
and taking evening courses at the university. 

ERICK VAN FRITZWOLTER III is com- 
pleting course work for the D.M.A. in piano 
at the University of Maryland, where he 
teaches and has an assistantship. Last Dec. 
10 he presented the first of three recitals. In 
June 1972 he was guest soloist at Alice Tully 
Hall, Lincoln Center, New York City, in a 
program sponsored by the Stuart W. Smith 
Singers. He lives in Arlington, Va. 
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ALAN B. ABRAMSON married Patricia 
Parker Dec. 18 in Millburn, N.J. She is a 
Boston University graduate and was to re- 
ceive a masters in public administration in 
January from the NYU Graduate School of 
Public Administration, where she has an 
HEW fellowship in health planning. Alan 
is with Abramson Brothers Inc., a New York 
realty investment company of which his 
father is president. 

BARRY BUSSE, whose voice changed 
from baritone to tenor during the past year, 
sang the part of Mack the Knife in “Three- 
penny Opera” with this year’s Minnesota 
Opera Company. Prior to the opening he 
won a $5,000 grant at the National Opera 
Institute auditions in Chicago. Early in Jan- 
uary his weight was down to 256 and he 
was losing half a pound a day in hopes of 
reaching 200. He had weighed 272 at the 
end of 1971 when he first noticed the change 
in voice. He took daily lessons and practiced 
four to five hours a day to get the voice 
loosened up to where he could “exhibit a C 
publicly and a good F privately.” 

ANN FAY began a new job last December 
as assistant editor in the high school English 
department at Scott, Foresman & Co. 

JIM and SUE MANNING HENDERSON 
and their young children, Paul and Sara, 
were featured in a January Omaha, Neb., 
World-Herald article about how local fami- 
lies are helping to protect the environment. 
The Hendersons raise some of their own veg- 
etables, recycle glass and metal products, 
manufacture their own soap from grease, and 
make household pesticide from the juice of 
chopped onions. When Jim’s Air Force tour 
is completed, the family hopes to relocate in 
a rural area, perhaps with Jim specializing in 
water pollution control. 

DAVID C. ISELE is finishing work on a 
D.M.A. in composition at Eastman. Last fall 
he passed the qualifying and oral examina- 
tions, and he plans to finish his dissertation 
this semester. David has a teaching assis- 
tantship this year, and has been commissioned 
to compose a few new works. He lives in 
Rochester. 
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JAMES and Gretchen (Towner, ’70) 
LEWIS are living in Green Bay, Wis. He 
is a teaching intern at a Montessori pre- 
school and she is a teacher aide to a class of 
primary-age blind children. 

SANDFORD LYNE and Lynn Carol Kid- 
der of Storrs, Conn., have a daughter, Sara 
Maud Kidder-Lyne, born June 8, 1972, in 
Iowa City, lowa. They are living at 41 Gran- 
field Ave., Roslindale, Mass. 02131, where 
Sandy is working as an editor. 

BILL McCLINTOCK is a new assistant 
treasurer in the plan and financial analysis 
division corporate development department, 
Bankers Trust Co., New York City. He 
joined the bank in 1970. 

FRANK MICHAEL, Canadian Jewish 
News theater reviewer, is program coordina- 
tor of a new CITY-TV (Toronto, Ont.) show 
called “Mosaic.” The half-hour, weekly pro- 
gram is hosted by folksinger Malka, assisted 
by Leon Weinstein. Its first airing was Jan. 
14. Frank continues to reside in Toronto. 

MICHAEL R. MURRAY, Cleveland, 
Ohio, organist, spent January on a 14-concert 
tour of Europe and the Near East which took 
him to six countries. A scheduled tour high- 
light included playing for High Mass at the 
Church of St. Clotilde in Paris where com- 
poser-organist Cesar Franck was organist for 
several years. He also recorded a recital for 
Berlin Radio. Michael has recitals sched- 
uled for later this year, in Baltimore and San 
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The Admissions Office is seeking 
a person to develop and supervise 
the alumni admissions representative 
program. This full-time job, starting 
June 1, 1973, or sooner, will involve 
(1) making the admissions represen- 
tative operation more efficient, (2) 
increasing the number of alumni rep- 
resentatives to 1,000 from the present 
level of about 500, (3) strengthening 
the coordination process at the local 
level, and (4) expanding the pro- 
gram’s scope to include aggressive re- 
cruitment as well as screening and 
follow-up work. The job also will in- 
volve a limited amount of general ad- 
missions work. Qualifications of the 
ideal candidate would include: prior 
experience in admissions work, es- 
pecially in programs involving alum- 
ni; proven organizational skill; ability 
to communicate well. Depending 
upon qualifications, rank will be at 
the level of assistant or associate di- 
rector of admissions, at an annual 
salary (11 months) of about $10,000- 
$12,000. Candidates for this position 
should send resumes to Lawrence 
Buell, Dean of Admissions, Oberlin 
College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
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Francisco. In June he will return to Europe 
for a recital tour, and in July he is slated to 
perform in Mexico, Brazil and Argentina. He 
is a former pupil of the late Marcel Dupre. 

KATHY NELLIS is working for the East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. She helps 
develop computer forecasting techniques for 
production transfer scheduling and sales and 
budget analysis, and provides varied systems 
support for daily estimating operations. She 
has been with Kodak for about two years, and 
lives in Pittsford, N.Y. 

The Cohoes, N.Y., Legal Aid Society has 
hired LAWRENCE RAPPOPORT as its full- 
time attorney. The Cohoes post had been 
vacant between August and late November 
1972, and one of Lawrence’s first tasks was 
to catch-up on the backlog of cases. The 
Society also has a part-time attorney and is 
under the jurisdiction of the Model Cities So- 
cial Services Committee. Lawrence formerly 
was a VISTA lawyer in Holyoke, Mass. 

NANCY (BROWN) and TED STILES re- 
cently returned from a nine-month trip 
through Central and South America. He 
participated in several research projects along 
the way, in tropical ecology and related areas. 
The Stiles live in Seattle, where Ted is writ- 
ing his Ph.D. dissertation at the University 
of Washington’s zoology department and 
Nancy works as a technician at the U.W. 
Medical School. 

JOHN SANDOR has won a $5,000 grant 
from the National Opera Institute to help in 
the advancement of his career. 

GREG STANTON is enrolled in the Ph.D. 
program in anthropology at the University of 
Chicago, taking a leave of absence from his 
theological study at Harvard, which he in- 
tends to finish later. Address: Davis Hall 
318, 5757 S. University Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
60637. 

RICK WILSON, 531 14th St., Des Moines, 
Iowa 50309, writes that he has “found my 
Savior, and found my life. Praise the Lord!” 

SHERRY ZANNOTH is a member of the 
New Arts Ensemble, New York City. The 
group only performs contemporary chamber 
music and plans to tour the Midwest this 
spring. She also is working with the N.E.T. 
Opera Theater on the premiere of an opera 
by Hans Werner Henze, and teaching two 
days-a week at Ithaca (N.Y.) College. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Jeffrey Demian (DONNA 
SPRUNGER) have a new daughter, Sara Re- 
becca, born last Nov. 30. For the present 
Donna is a full-time homemaker and Jeff is 
a student at Miami University. 

JULIUS and BECKY (BROWN) ERLEN- 
BACH are teaching music at Wisconsin State 
University, Stevens Point. Julius received 
his Ph.D. from Northwestern in 1972 and 
was promoted to assistant professor. Becky 
is teaching private applied clarinet, clarinet 
choir and elementary music methods. The 
job entails a 400-mile weekly plane ride be- 
cause the music methods course is an exten- 
sion course involving teachers of Indian chil- 
dren in the “North Woods” of Wisconsin. 
Julius is one of the band directors, is teach- 
ing private horn, a brass class, supervising 


student teachers, and as a member of the 
Walden Quintet has toured the state and giv- 
en a number of concerts. 

ALEX JACK has been involved in a vari- 
ety of peace and meditational projects on 
the East and West coasts and in London. He 
wrote a play on Vietnam, The Tao Chemical 
Company, and is finishing a novel about a 
Tibetan detective. His present headquarters 
are in Boston. 

ELIZABETH (BELDING) and Chris- 
topher J. Schmidt, *66, became parents to 
Christopher Morgan, May 8, 1972. Chris J. 
is teaching geology at Knox College and Betsy 
works for the school’s anthropology depart- 
ment. They’re living on a small farm near 
Knoxville, Ill., trying to produce as much of 
their food as possible. 

HANS SCHWARZ, t, associate professor 
of systemic theology at the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary of Capital University, is 
spending “at least part” of his 1973-74 sab- 
batical as a guest professor at the Pontifical 
Gregorian University in Rome. He is the 
first Lutheran minister to be invited to teach 
there. Hans and his wife (MAY BROWN), 
along with Hans Russell, 3, and Krista Bar- 
bara, 1, will leave for Rome in October. 

CURTIS SELTZER married Gail Falk in 
early January. She is a Radcliffe College and 
Yale Law School graduate. Curtis is a doc- 
toral candidate at Columbia School of Public 
Law and Government. They are living in 
Charleston, W. Va., where Gail is an attor- 
ney for the Legal Aid Society and Curtis is 
assistant to the dean of education at West 
Virginia State College. 
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CHRISTINA ASHER recently fulfilled 
contracts with the Chautauqua Opera Associ- 
ation, Chicago Lyric Opera and Dallas Civic 
Opera companies. She is living in New York 


City. 
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Limited quantities of the following 
editions of the Hi-O-Hi are now avail- 
able at the postpaid prices indicated: 

For $5 — 1972. 

For $8 — 1968. 

For $10 — 1967, 1964, 1955, 1954. 

For $15 — 1965, 1960, 1951. 

For $20 — 1969, 1963, 1961, 1956, 
1953, 1952, 1950, 1949 

A few copies of Wolfbooks for the 
following classes are also available for 
$1.50 postpaid: 1969, 1968, 1967, 
1966, 1965, 1963, 1962, 1960, 1958, 
1957. 

Send check or money order payable 
to Oberlin College Hi-O-Hi with your 
order to 

Oberlin College Hi-O-Hi 
Wilder Hall 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
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MRS. G. BURTON HARBISON (SUSAN 
CRISSEY) is an artist-teacher of violin in a 
pilot program for the Buffalo (N.Y.) public 
schools. 

DOUGLAS MAASS received the M.S.W. 
last June from Yeshiva. He is a school so- 
cial worker for the Board of Cooperative Ed- 
ucation for Northern Westchester and Put- 
nam Counties, New York, and (as reported in 
the November/December OAM) director of 
the Lights Teen Center, New Castle, N.Y. 
Doug and his wife, Cori, became parents 
Nov. 1 to Aaron Harold. They live in Ka- 
tonah, N.Y. 

DIAN LAKE and Fulvio Manetti were 
married Nov. 25 at North East, Pa. They 
are living in Las Vegas. 

JOHN B. OWENS received the Ph.D. in 
history from Wisconsin last Dec. 17. For the 
past two years he has been instructor in early 
modern European history at the Bronx Cam- 
pus, N.Y.U. In September, he will become 
asst. professor of history at Lehigh. 

GARY ESSEX SPRUNGER, t, who uses 
the professional name “Gary Essex,” is a spe- 
cial reporter and weekend weatherman for 
WABC-TV, New York City. He began the 
new job Dec. 18, formerly having been staff 
weatherman at WCBS-TV, New York City. 

FRANKLIN TOKER, A.M., married Ellen 
Burack of Boston, Mass., last September in 
an outdoor ceremony during Hurricane Car- 
rie. He recently received a Ph.D. in fine arts 
from Harvard, and continues for another year 
as director of an excavation of a Roman house 
and an early Christian church underneath the 
Cathedral of Florence, Italy. 

ROBERT A. WILLIAMS has joined the 
Los Alamos (N.M.) Scientific Laboratory 
staff as a postdoctoral fellow with the Chem- 
istry-Nuclear Chemistry Division. Previously 
he was a project chemist at Carnegie-Mellon 
University. He and his wife (Ellen Belf, ’67) 
and their son, Kim, are living in the Los 
Alamos area. 


1965 


JOHN ALEXANDER is the new director 
of the Irvine Master Chorale, Santa Ana, 
Calif. Its first concert under John’s direction 
was given Dec. 8, and others are scheduled 
for March 18 and June 2. He also is music di- 
rector at Immanuel Presbyterian Church, Los 
Angeles. Last summer, during his third Eu- 
ropean tour, he was honored by the Vienna 
Academy of Music which named him one of 
the five most outstanding conductors in the 
world. 

BETTY BEER is a junior at the St. Louis 
University School of Law. Her address: 5 S. 
Taylor, Apt. 3N, St. Louis, Mo. 63108. 

FREDRIC and Rosalyn COHEN became 
parents to Rachel Frances last Sept. 11. 
Fredric teaches instrumental music at the 
Berkshire Hills Regional School Dis- 
trict, Stockbridge and Great Barrington, 
Mass. 

BETH (ZEMELMAN) and David Cook 
are living in Baltimore. He is completing his 
second year in the Public Health Service. In 
June they plan to move to Bay City, Mich., 
along with daughter Rebecca (born April 
1972), where David will enter medical prac- 
tice. In her spare time Beth tutors children 
with reading and language difficulties. 
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TIM and LESLIE (HART) CRAINE have 
moved to 425 N, Washington St., Royal Oak, 
Mich. 48067. Tim has accepted a position at 
the “Opportunity Center,” a special program 
for high school drop-outs. 

MARK EDELMAN has become director 
of the division of the budget in the admin- 
istration of Missouri Gov. Christopher S. 
Bond. He had been a budget examiner for 
the U.S. Office of Management in Washing- 
ton since 1968, 

TAMIKO (AOMORI), t, and Takaaki Ito 
are in Hiroshima, Japan, with their three 
children (Takuo, the youngest, was born on 
Easter morning 1972). They are living in a 
new home which was completed last August. 
Takaaki is doing research on leukemia prob- 
lems and blood transplantation at the Re- 
search Institute for Nuclear Medicine and Bi- 
ology, Hiroshima University. Tamiko has 
been busy getting the family settled in its 
new home, and occasionally speaks to groups 
about her life in America. 

JOAN HART was married Nov. 25 to Dr. 
John J. Lavorgna of Boston. The wedding 
was held in Missoula, Mont., her parents’ 
home. Joan is a psychologist at the Erich 
Lindemann Mental Health Center in Boston. 
Her husband, a graduate of Yale and Boston 
Universities, is a resident in orthopedic sur- 
gery at Massachusetts General Hospital. The 
couple spent their honeymoon in Paris and 
Italy. They are living in Boston. 

LEO ROMERO is assistant professor of 
law at the University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque. He and ROBIN (CRAPSEY) are 
doing a lot of wilderness camping in the 
Sangre de Cristos mountains. She is taking 
woodworking courses at UNM. They live 
in Albuquerque. 
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JOHN TALLEY, ’65, is the new di- 
rector of musical activities at the U.S. 
Naval Academy, succeeding Donald 
C. Gilley, ’28, who retired last fall af- 


ter 30 years as director. Talley has 
been director of the Academy’s Glee 


Club since September 1971. 


For about the past six months San Fran- 
cisco attorney ERIC SEITZ has been working 
on the defense of a U.S. Navy sailor charged 
with wartime sabotage and destroying govern- 
ment property. Both charges stem from an 
incident last summer aboard the aircraft car- 
rier Ranger, while it was stationed in Al- 
meda, Calif. 

NAOMI WEINSTEIN expects to receive 
the J.D. degree in June from the University 
of San Francisco (Calif.) School of Law. She 
is living in San Francisco. 

Mrs. Michael Zirinsky (HENDRIEKJE 
“DRIEK” BESTEBREURTIJE) is assistant di- 
rector of the Fifth Year Program in teacher 
education at the University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill. 
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DON EHRLICH is employed by the San 
Francisco Symphony. He received the D. 
M.A. from the University of Michigan and 
is doing some teaching at the San Francisco 
Conservatory of Music. 

ARDELLA HAGER, t, is assistant profes- 
sor of psychiatric nursing at Kent State’s Tus- 
cawaras branch. 

GARRETT JOHNSON married Catherine 
TerAchter in February 1972. They met 
when he was teaching several years ago at 
the City and Country School, Greenwich 
Village, N.Y. He adopted Catherine’s 9-year- 
old daughter by a previous marriage and the 
Johnsons live in Santa Fe, N.M. Last July 
Garrett resigned as assistant scientist at the 
Union Carbide Research Institute, Tarry- 
town, N.Y., and he was looking for employ- 
ment in New Mexico in January. Catherine 
manages a Santa Fe perfume shop. 

J. PETER KINCAID, assistant professor 
of psychology at Georgia Southern College, 
Statesboro, and Leroy J. Deliobach are co- 
authors of an article in the February issue of 
Human Factors magazine. The article, “Val- 
idation of the Automated Readability Index 
for Use With Technical Materials: A Follow- 
Up,” is based upon a masters thesis com- 
pleted by Deliobach under Peter’s direction 
at Georgia Southern. 

LEONARD LUBINSKY, MAT, has been 
appointed administrative assistant to the su- 
perintendent of the Lewiston-Porter School 
District in Youngstown, N.Y. Address: 358 
Carrollwood Drive, Youngstown, N.Y. 14174. 

PHILIP RAMMON is playing violin at var- 
ious hotels on the Las Vegas strip in the 
showroom bands and he plays on an occa- 
sional TV program. Address: 4260 Char- 
lotte Drive, No. 3, Las Vegas 89109. 

CHARLES THOMPSON is a fellow at the 
Oxford Centre for Management Studies, Ox- 
fordshire, England. 

ROBERT and ANNE (KELSO) TITTLER 
announce the birth of Rebecca, Oct. 25. Bob 
is an assistant professor of history at Loyola 
College of Montreal. The Tittlers’ address: 
4636 Marcil Ave., Montreal 260, P. Q., Can- 
ada. 

LOUISE (LICHTENBERG) and Dov 
Weissglas announce the birth of Rina, last 
Nov. 24. They are living at 36 Rehov Krin- 
izi, Ramat Gan, Israel. Louise has taken a 
few months’ leave from her work at the 
Weizmann Institute of Science. 
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DAVID DIX has received the J.D. from 
the University of Akron and has also been 
elected a director of the Portage National 
Bank in Ravenna, Ohio, where he is news 
editor of the Record-Courier. 

CATHERINE (CHRISTIAN) and James 
Fisher became parents Jan. 5 to Maya Chris- 
tian. The Fishers live in Northfield, Minn. 

JONATHAN HOLDEN won the 1972 
Devins Award for Poetry for a book of 
poems, Design for a House, published in De- 
cember by the University of Missouri Press. 
Jon and his wife (Gretchen Weltzheimer, 
62) are living in Nederland, Co!o., while he 
completes the Ph.D. in English and creative 
writing at the University of Colorado. 
Gretchen is making a lot of beautiful pot- 
tery and they have a horse. They are in 
process of adopting a Korean baby who is 
now in a foster home in Korea but it will be 
several months before she arrives in their 
home. 

ROLF and Geraldine Zagrella KOLDEN 
are attending Case Western Reserve Medi- 
cal School. They are one of ten married 
couples who have been admitted to the 
CWRU Medical School program since 1946. 

Sara Ann and MERRICK LOCKWOOD 
became parents last Dec. 10 to a second 
child, Brian. They live in Milton, Mass. 

RITA NOEL Martin participated in a 
combination lieder-viola recital tour of Tur- 
key, last fall, partially under the U.S. State 
Department’s auspices. She also did a brief 
tour of the U.S. South last October, 

MARGARET RHILE is an instructor of 
sociology at Beloit. Formerly she was an 
instructor at Wisconsin. 
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SUE WEINSTOCK Bollmann is head of 
the University of Rochester Graduate School 
of Management library. She joined the UR 
staff in 1969 as assistant librarian. Since 1971 
she has been president of the UR library staff 
association. She and her husband, Terry, 
live in Rochester. 

JAMES L. PAYNE, specialist in Latin 
American and American politics, has joined 
Texas A&M University, as professor of politi- 
cal science. He and his wife, Suzanne, have 
one daughter, Ellen, 3. They live in College 
Station, Tex. 

JANET SCHERINGER was married last 
Sept. 2 to Larry Tuinstra, a systems program- 
mer for the Westinghouse Learning Corp. 
They are making their home at Iowa City. 


1961 


CHARLES C. DAVIS, t, is youth and 
young adult counselor in Berlin, Conn., where 
he formerly was associate minister of the 
Congregational Church. He is accountable 
to the Board of Selectmen and works with 
the Drug Action Committee but he acts as a 
‘free agent’ and is not controlled by police, 
schools, town officials or any department. 

FRANCES (KAPLAN) and Henry Gross- 
man became parents Nov. 16 to Jennifer 
Maria. 

DAVID A. GROTKE is a psychiatric so- 
cial worker at the Cayuga County, N.Y., Men- 
tal Health Clinic. Since Dec. 1 the Clinic 
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has been operating under a federal staffing 
grant as a Community Mental Health Center. 
David formerly was with the Auburn City 
Social Services Department. 

JO JONES HUENEMANN is coordinator 
of “Deltassist” in Delta, B.C. The voluntary 
community information and assistance ser- 
vice is located in the former courtroom of the 
old Delta police building. 

RUTH FABRICANT was married last Oct. 
19 to Leonard Lowell, at White Plains, N.Y. 
They live in New York City. 

ESTHER (SHULL) and Barry Riley, along 
with their daughter, Malaika, 1, are in Addis 
Ababa, where Barry is projects development 
officer for U.S.A.I.D. They had been in 
Washington, D.C., during the second half of 
1972, while Barry took an extensive econom- 
ics course at the Foreign Service Institute. 

BETSY SAMUELSON has joined the staff 
of Sen. George D. Aiken (R-Vt.) in Washing- 
tion as a legislative aide. Formerly she was 
UPI’s Montpelier, Vt., bureau manager. 
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ICHARD BUNGER, ’64, has re- 


leased ““‘The Perilous Night’ and 
Other New Sounds in American Mu- 
sic’ (Avant Records. AV 1008. 6331 
Quebec Drive, Hollywood, Calif. 
90068. $5.98 ppd.) — a recording of 
contemporary American piano music 
made in-concert at Oberlin. An 
added attraction on Side Two is the 
laughter of Prof. Walter Aschaffen- 
burg, ‘51, during an Ives piece. Bun- 
gers “how-to” manual, “The Well- 
Prepared Piano,” has been published 
by Colorado College Music Press, and 
in May he will give the world pre- 
miere of Olly Wilson’s concerto, 
“Akwan,” at Berkeley. His wife 
(Melody Peterson, 63) writes music 
criticism for the Los Angeles Times 
and does occasional freelance work 
for Hugh Hefner’s Oui. 


Farrell and JANET BOURNE Walback 
are now settled in Las Vegas. Janet is teach- 
ing junior high crafts and ceramics and is 
serving this year as chairman of the art de- 
partment. Farrell is painting, doing some 
commercial work, and has recently finished 
illustrations for a book. 


1960 


MARGARET (HARPER) and Dick Atkin- 
son, along with their first child, Douglas 
Corey (born June 2, 1972), are in Goleta, 
Calif., this semester. Dick is doing sabbati- 
cal research at the University of California’s 
chemistry department, Santa Barbara. 

BARBARA STECHOW was married Dec. 
16 to Robert George Harris. He is a Ph.D. 
candidate and teacher at Michigan State 
University and she is a University of Hawaii 
masters degree candidate (working on her 
thesis). They live in Lansing. 

Ronald and KARLA NELSON Kniss be- 
came parents Nov. 25 to Robin Judith, at 
Princeton, N.J. Robin’s brother is Jonathan, 
4, and her sisters are twins Heather and 
Holly, 2. 

JOY McINTYRE was married last July 15 
to Hansjorg Trefny at Washington, D.C. 
Soloists were Meredith Zara of the Deutsche 
Oper am Rhein and Ingrid Bjoner of the 


Metropolitan and Munich Operas. Hansjorg 
is an architectural engineer. Joy performed 
Lohengrin’s “Ortrud” in Salzburg and 


Walkure’s “Brunnhilde” in France, Germany 
and England during the 1971-72 season. She 
added Cavalleria’s “Santuzza” and Wozzeck’s 
“Marie” to her repertoire with performances 
in Hamburg, Munich and Dortmund, also 
during the 1971-72 season. The Trefnys live 
in Schneiderstrape, West Germany. 

CORRINE (FRASCA) and Frank Maz- 
zucchi have moved to Stone Mountain, Ga., 
(4158 Indian Manor Drive). He is district 
sales manager for Thomas Cook & Son in At- 
lanta. 

SUSAN (KENT) and ROBERT S., t (63 
M.R.E.), NIEMILLER, along with their chil- 
dren ages 7, 9 and 11, continue to live in 
Bridgeport, Conn. Susan is in a four-year 
R.N.-B.S. program at the University of 
Bridgeport School of Nursing, having decided 
that high school teaching “was not for me.” 

MICHAEL RUDMAN, artistic director of 
Edinburg’s innovative Traverse Theater since 
1969, directed the American Premiere of 
David Storey’s “The Changing Room” last 
Nov. 17-Dec. 15 at the Long Wharf Theater 
in New Haven. The play opened on Broad- 
way March 6 at the Morosco. Time (Dec. 
18) said it ought to be the “finest new play 
seen on the North American continent this 
season” and said Rudman “elicited ensemble 
acting from this group that rates close to per- 
fect.” William Swetland, ’34, played the 
role of Thornton. 
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CHRISTOPHER BANNISTER, one of 8 
or 10 professional harpsichord builders in the 
U.S., recently sold his first harpsichord for 
use in Europe. Other Bannister harpsi- 
chords are played in universities and colleges 
and by music groups and private patrons in 
a dozen states in this country and in China, 
Kenya, Greece and Japan. His workshop in 
Hopewell, N.J., employs four assistants and 
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manufactures 12-14 instruments per year. 


Over 100 Bannister harpsichords, about a 
third of them concert models, have been con- 
structed since 1961. Chris completed his 
family’s contemporary home last year. Be- 
fore that Chris and KAREN (KNUDSEN), 
along with their children, Kate, 13, and Jon, 
11, lived in 300 square feet of the workshop 
for 11 years. 

Art works by JOHN BEARDMAN, asso- 
ciate professor of art at Oakland University, 
Rochester, Mich., were included in a faculty 
art exhibition during parts of January and 
February. Fifteen acrylic paintings and 25 
drawings in mixed media were by John, who 
is an expressionistic painter. 

DONALD FREEMAN, A.M. t, assumed 
pastoral duties last Nov. 26 at Christ United 
Church of Christ, Latrobe, Pa. He formerly 
was chairman of the department of philoso- 
phy and fine arts at Point Park College, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

HELEN HILL Ingram, an associate pro- 
fessor specializing in the politics of the en- 
vironment at the University of Arizona, is 
the first woman to attain professorial rank on 
UA’s government faculty. She and her hus- 
band, Jeffrey, have three children. Her ca- 
reer enables him to do research and writing 
to save the environment of the Grand Can- 
yon. 

U.S. Air Force Major ROBERT W. 
MOSER has graduated from the Armed 
Forces Staff College, Norfolk, Va. The 
school prepares students for positions in joint 
and combined commands that involve more 
than one country or military service. Bob, 
who has completed a tour of duty at Ubon 
Royal Thai AFB, Thailand, holds the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross, 12 awards of the Air 
Medal and the USAF Commendation Medal. 
He was commissioned in 1961. 
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NANCY FRANKLIN Earsy is in her first 
year of law study at Northeastern University, 
Boston. Her class is half women, with peo- 
ple of very diverse backgrounds and working 
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Peter Lieberman, 59, is seeking En- 
glish speaking brass, flute, Suzuki vio- 
lin, guitar, flute and piano teachers 
interested in teaching at his summer 
music camp plus school in The 
Hague July 8 through Aug. 18. He 
also seeks a married couple with 
strong experience in camps to serve as 
head counselors. 

The campers are age 9-16. Induce- 
ments to summer faculty include sal- 
aries and low-cost housing in homes 
of Lieberman’s colleagues who are 
away on vacation. 

Alumni interested may obtain full 
information from Lieberman at The 
Hague Summer Music Center, c/o 
American School of The Hague, Ha- 
agsestraat 38, The Hague, Holland. 
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experience. Her husband, Bob, finished a 
masters in planning at Harvard last June and 
is working with the Boston Redevelopment 
Authority, doing housing research. Sons 
Paul and David are “lively, competent 9 and 
8-year-olds.” 

BARRY MOGUL has become a partner 
in the firm of Kenroy Inc., a land broker and 
development company in Chicago. He 
joined Kenroy in 1965, 

“Protest ... in a Composer’s Notebook” 
is the title of an article in the December 
1972 issue of Instrumentalist magazine, by 
LINDA (WOODAMAN) Ostrander. The 
article focuses on one of her recent compo- 
sitions, “Globe 66,” and how it is an ab- 
straction of the idea of protest in purely mu- 
sical terms. “For me the idea of protest in 
music is linked with associations outside of 
the practical material world. As a composer 
living in the 20th century, all of my work 
must be a kind of protest in its own right 
— unique in its language and expression,” 
the article states. Linda teaches at Lesley 
College. She received the D.M.A. in 1972. 

A better mousetrap is what FRANKLIN 
PORATH and six associates at Pied Piper 
Industries in Cleveland say they have in- 
vented. The pocket-radio-sized ultrasonic 
device produces a sound which isn’t audible 
to human ears but is said to drive rats crazy. 
It produces the equivalent of “an acid rock 
band, a baby crying and a woman scream- 
ing, all at the same threshold of pain and all 
at the same time,” he says. Franklin, who 
plans to patent and eventually market the 
device, tested it in a rat-infested garage of 
an abandoned apartment building in his 
hometown of Cleveland Heights. After three 
weeks, he reports, the garage was rat-free. 

F. CORNELIA FERGUSON Watkins has 
received the Centerville, Ohio, Jaycee Wives’ 
Distinguished Service Award. Connie is 
president of the Ida Weller Elementary 
School PTO and a former teacher who main- 
tains an interest in education by writing and 
working in school affairs. She is a founding 
member of a local group called Citizens for 
Excellence in Education. 

DONALD WEBSTER has resigned as 
chairman of the Democratic State Committee 
in Vermont to become secretary of the state 
Development and Community Affairs Agency 
for Vermont's new Gov. Salmon. His goal 
is to attract “sensible” industry compatible 
with the governor’s environmental goals. Don 
has been an investment counselor with F. I. 
duPont, Glore Forgan and Co. in Burlington. 

HANNA BERGMANN Weston has a Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities re- 
search grant to write a course and do re- 
search on the history of civil liberties in the 
U.S. She has been chairperson of the Iowa 
City ACLU chapter for three years, and an 
ACLU state board member, also for three 
years. Recently she was appointed to repre- 
sent Iowa on the ACLU national board. 
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WILLIAM E. O. BARNES has_ been 
appointed to the new position of managing 
editor for Richard D. Irwin Inc. and the Dor- 
sey Press, Homewood, Ill. He retains his 
assistant vice president position with the 
firm. William has been with the Dorsey 
Press since 1960. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Workshops in Music Education 
(2 weeks each) 


JULY 2-13 


New Approaches to Music in the 
Junior and Senior High School 


JULY 16-27 
New Directions for Music in 
the Elementary School 


Fee: 

$150 for each workshop 

Room and board $65 each week 
Credit: 

2 semester hours 


Special Program (1, 2, or 3 weeks) 


JULY 1-JULY 21 

Institute for Baroque Performance 
August Wenzinger, Director 

Fee: 


Tuition $65 per week 
Room and board $65 per week 


For Further Information Write: 


Emil Danenberg, Dean 

Oberlin College Conservatory of Music 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 

(216) 774-1221, ext. 2281 
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Lt. Col. JAMES W. CHAPMAN, A.M. t, 
B.D., Protestant cadet chaplain at the Air 
Force Academy, is a member of the national 
advisory council to the department of reli- 
gious activities at The Woodmoor Corp., 
Monument, Colo. Herbert G. May, emeritus 
professor of Old Testament, also has been 
named to the council which assists Douglas 
Wasson, ’53t, coordinator of religious activ- 
ities for Woodmoor’s seven projects in Colo- 
rado and Mexico (see January/February 
OAM, 1953 “10,000 Strong”). 

KEITH HOLZMAN has been appointed 
vice president in charge of production, man- 
ufacturing and studio operations at Elektra 
Records. He has been with Elektra for over 
eight years. The new job makes him respon- 
sible for coordinating all factors involved in 
the actual production and manufacturing of 
records. He also oversees the company’s 
West Coast studio operations. 

Dr. AARON LAZARE has joined the fac- 
ulty of medicine at Harvard as an associate 
professor of psychiatry at Massachusetts 
General Hospital. 

GLORIA MARSHALL, associate pro- 
fessor of anthropology and Afroamerican and 
African studies at the University of Michigan 
and director of the Africa program in the 
Center for Afroamerican and _ African 
studies, has been elected to the executive 
board of the American Anthropological As- 
sociation. 


1956 


ELIZABETH McCALL ALDRICH is the 
new managing editor of Metal Progress mag- 
azine, a monthly publication of the American 
Society for Metals. The publication has a 
world-wide circulation of 50,000. 

RUTH OSBORNE Boshkoff is teaching 
music to children aged 5-7 and working as a 


music resource person at a private nursery ° 


school in the Bloomington, Ind., area. Her 
husband, Douglass, has been appointed dean 
of the Indiana University School of Law. 
The Boshkoffs have four daughters, aged 7- 
14, all of whom play musical instruments in 
a “resident string quartet.” 

St. Stephen’s Church, San Diego, Calif., 
Rev. GEORGE D. McKINNEY, A.M., pas- 
tor, celebrated its 10th anniversary last Sep- 
tember with the publication of a special 
souvenir book dedicated to Leanna Osborne 
Hale, ’04. 


1955 


Clinician for the Cheyenne Conference Vo- 
cal Clinic Nov. 21, held at the Ransom 
(Kans. ) High School, was LESLIE ADAMS. 
He is an assistant professor and concert 
choir director at the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. Approximately 400 high school 
vocal students attended the clinic which fea- 
tured choir rehearsals followed by an even- 
ing concert. 

JUAN LEVY has become a full member of 
the piano staff at the University of Mainz, 
West Germany, where he has been teaching 
for the past seven years. 

LESLIE LISLE and family are in Kuwait 
this year. They had planned to return to 
Khartoum but were transferred to Kuwait 
while home on leave. Les is with the U.S. 
Information Service and, along with a col- 
league, has responsibility for USIS programs 
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in Kuwait and in the small but fast-develop- 
ing Arab states along the Arabian Gulf (Bah- 
rain, Qatar, Abu Dhabi, Dubai, Muscat, etc.). 
Daughter Lucie is attending 9th grade in 
Beirut, Lebanon, and daughter Karen, a 7th 
grader, and son Jack, a 4th grader, are at- 
tending the American School in Kuwait. Les’ 
wife, Martha, plays piano and organ for sev- 
eral groups including the church choir which 
Les directs. 

RICHARD and Claire PETERSON, along 
with their sons, David and Michael, and 
daughter, Ruth, are living in the Nashville, 
Tenn., area. Richard is associate professor 
of sociology and anthropology at Vanderbilt. 
His 470 Centerboard Sloop recently was se- 
lected for 1976 Olympic competition. Claire 
is on the local ACLU board and has cam- 
paigned for several local candidates. Rich- 
ard’s research focuses on the sociology of 
the music industry, a pursuit which has 
brought him in contact with Joe Hickerson, 
57, librarian of folk song at the Library of 
Congress. Rand-McNally recently published 
Richard’s “The Sounds of Social Change” on 
the uses of music in social movements, and 
Prentice-Hall has published “The Industrial 
Order and Social Policy,” a look at the con- 
tinuing industrial revolution as a social prob- 
lem. 

ALEXANDRA (Sandy) BOWIE Rummel 
has a new job in the medical journals depart- 
ment at J. B. Lippincott, publishers. She is 
copy-editing journals entitled “Clinical Ped- 
iatrics,’ “Respiratory Care” and “Transfu- 
sion.” Her daughter, Marsha, is a secondary 
school sophomore. Sandy lives in Rosemont, 
Pa. 


KENNETH P. GOODRICH, ’55, will 
become dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences at Syracuse University 
July 1. He now is vice president and 
provost of Macalester College where 
he has been a member of the faculty 
since 1965. He is a member of Aca- 
demic Alumni in Service to Oberlin 


College (AASOC). 


WILLIAM STANFORD has been elected 
assistant vice president-underwriter at the 
Midland Mutual Life Insurance Co., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. He joined Midland in 1970 as 
chief underwriter. 

PAUL A. WARNER Jr. has been pro- 
moted to program director for the market- 
ing education center’s graphics markets divi- 
sion at Eastman Kodak in Rochester. He 
had been sales representative in Chicago 
since 1968 and had led a team sales effort 
for microfilm systems. 


1954 


CHARLES JACKSON has been named 
vice president in charge of operations and 
labor relations at John Wanamaker Co., 
Philadelphia. 


1953 


GAIL HADAWAY Bartter and a friend, 
Carol Morgan, are operating a unique “bus- 
iness for pleasure” gift shop. It’s called The 
Granary and located in an old building on 
the Morgan property in Columbia Station, 
Ohio, that actually was once used to store 
grain. Gifts are sold for some 50 consignors 
and the store is open on Thursdays from 10 
a.m. to 3 p.m. and on the third Sunday of 
each month from 2-5 p.m. The Bartters live 
in Berea, Ohio. 

MICHAEL OGDEN continues as director 
of the Gallup (N.M.) Medical Center. When 
not busy there, he enjoys flying around the 
Southwest in his 1949 single-engine Cessna 
170. He and his wife, Mary, are busy with 
a variety of inter-denominational church ac- 
tivities and as Cub Scout and Boy Scout 
leaders. They have three children: Peter, 
12, Mark, 10, and Elizabeth, 6. 


1952 


It was pure coincidence when Factory 
Mutual System’s advertising agency (Horton, 
Church and Goff) recommended that BUDDY 
BLECHMAN be asked to illustrate the 1973 
advertising campaign (“We're More Than In- 
surance’). Six two-page spreads later 
BRUCE MATTOON, Factory Mutual's vice 
president and director of its public informa- 
tion division, reported that “all are delighted 
with the results.” Buddy also illustrated 
“Republican Magic” by Craig Karpel in Feb- 
ruary Harper's. 

BILL CURTIS has been transferred from 
duty aboard the coast and geodetic survey 
vessel Mt. Mitchell and is working under the 
federal coordinator for marine environmen- 
tal prediction in Rockville, Md. The Cur- 
tises (SADIE GARRETT) have moved from 
Arnold, Md., to 361 Chestnut Rd., Severna 
Park, Md. 21146, where they are nearer the 
water but only five miles from their old home 
so the children didn’t have to change schools 
and they still have the same phone number. 


1951 


Rev. RALPH E. DESSEM, t, pastor of the 
United Methodist Church, Brecksville, Ohio, 
is author of a Tenebrae service for use in 
churches on Good Friday. The service is 
entitled “Were You There When the Sun 
Refused to Shine?” (C.S.S. Publishing Co., 
50c). 
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MYRA (ROGERS) and Ferdinand Jones 
moved to Providence, R.I., last September. 
He is an associate professor of psychology at 
Brown University and divides his time be- 
tween teaching and working with students 
at the University Counseling Service. Myra 
is a social worker-planning cordinator for the 
Providence Child Guidance Clinic. 

Rev. ARTHUR H. KREBS, A.M. t, B.D. 
52, has been called to the ministry at the 
First Congregational Church, Burlington, Ia. 

DAVID RICHEY, piano, theory and com- 
position teacher at Davidson College, will 
spend this summer at the Taos (N.M.) School 
of Music as an administrator. 

The Minnesota Orchestra, GEORGE 
TRAUTWEIN, conductor, and the University 
of Wisconsin Chorus, Robert Fountain, cho- 
ral director, combined Jan. 27 for a program 
which featured Barbe’s “The Lovers,” Opus 
43. George was a student of Robert Foun- 
tain’s when the latter was assistant professor 
of singing at the Oberlin Conservatory. 


1950 


PETER CRAIG, a lawyer for Southern 
Railways and former counsel for the U.S, De- 
partment of Transportation, was among 13 
men and women recently cited by Washing- 
tonian magazine for their efforts to improve 
the quality of life in the Washington, D.C., 
area. Peter has been a “freeway foe” for 
more than a decade, sometimes fighting al- 
most singlehandedly to preserve certain 
metropolitan Washington areas. 

RICHARD KROPP has been elected vice 
president-trust officer of the Old Second Na- 
tional Bank, Aurora, II]. He joined the bank 
in 1969, after having practiced law in Colum- 


EDWIN E. HEILAKKA, ’47, has be- 
come director of music education for 
the School District of Philadelphia. 
He had been an assistant director. 
He is a member of Academic Alumni 


in Service to Oberlin College 


(AASOC). 
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bus, Ohio. He and his wife, Beverly, live in 
Aurora, 


ee en ee ee 
1949 


ee 

_WILLIAM H. COSSLER has been elected 
vice president of the Ohio Board of Educa- 
tion. 

DONALD MATTUCCI has been named 
director of operations for the Millstream 
Corp., a Florida firm planning to develop a 
new community in the City of Sunrise, west 
of Ft. Lauderdale, and other residential com- 
munities in Broward County, Fla. Donald 
is a 22-year veteran of the building industry 
and formerly was construction director of 
Radice Realty and Construction Corp., Ft. 
Lauderdale. 

VIRGINIA (STARK) and Richard Sherrell 
and family are living in Green Bay, Wis. He 
has joined the University of Wisconsin-Green 
Bay faculty. 


1948 


“Encyclopedia Brown Keeps the Peace” 
(Nelson), by DONALD J. SOBOL and illus- 
trated by Leonard Shortall, has received the 
Pacific Northwest Library Association’s Read- 
ers Choice Award. Don is also author of 
eight other books in the “Encyclopedia 
Brown” series. 


1947 


JOHN and Betty (Smith, 48) FAIRFIELD 
are living in Cresskill, N.J. He continues as 
associate treasurer for the United Church 
Board for World Missions. Betty has taken 
a new job with the Bergen County (N.J.) 
Probation Department, helping to recruit and 
train volunteers who work in one-to-one re- 
lationships with juveniles on probation. 
Daughter Janet is a high school sophomore, 
and daughter Linda is making plans to at- 
tend college. The Fairfields’ two other 
daughters are married. 

IAN H. HENDERSON is acting president 
of SUNY Brockport this semester, while the 
school’s president, Albert W. Brown, is away 
on a four-month leave of absence. Ian be- 
gan his duties Jan. 1. Normally he is dean 
of the faculty of fine arts. 


1946 


JOHN AIRD has been elected president 
of the Montgomery County, Md., Board of 
Education. 


1945 


Rev. JAMES TRIMBLE has accepted a 
full-time appointment to the mental health 
unit staff at Orange Memorial Hospital, ef- 
fective early this year. He had been min- 
ister at the First United Church of 
Christ, Orlando, Fla. His wife, Agnes 
(Adams, ’43-’44 t), is teaching first grade at 
the Ivy Lane School. The Trimbles moved 
to a new home in Orlando last Dec. 27. 


os ew te eh a 
V-12 

CLARENCE A. STROMWALL was ap- 
pointed Dec. 20 judge of the Los Angeles, 
Calif., Municipal Court. The appointment 
was made by Gov. Ronald Reagan. Clar- 


ence is a retired sergeant of detectives of the 
Los Angeles Police Department, and a law 


instructor at the Los Angeles Police Acad- 
emy. 


1944 


ag ee ee 

CY FITTON has retired from the Navy 
and he and his wife (Jean Pells, 43) have 
moved to 3450 Mountain View Ave., Carmel, 
Calif. 93921. 

PRU (LORRAINE PRUETT) Pemberton 
has the distinction of being the “oldest” staff 
member of the New York Urban Coalition. 
She is a special assistant to Coalition Presi- 
dent Eugene S. Callender, and assistant sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer of the Coali- 
tion Corporation. She is in daily contact 
with corporate leaders, community activists 
and ghetto residents. 


1943 


PRISCILLA THOMSON Jackson has a 
“dual” position with the University of Mich- 
igan. She is on the staff of the Division of 
Management Education at the Graduate 
School of Business Administration in Ann 
Arbor and is a consultant for Special Pro- 
grams at the University Center for Adult Ed- 
ucation (Wayne U.-U. of Michigan) in De- 
troit. 


PETER T. FLAWN, 746, has _be- 
come president of the University of 


Texas at San Antonio. The school 
currently is under construction and 
will enroll its first students this sum- 
mer. Flawn had been associated 
with UT Austin since 1949 and had 
been its executive vice president 
since last September. He also was 
professor of geological sciences and 
public affairs. From 1969-72 he was 
vice president for academic affairs. He 
is a member of Academic Alumni in 


Service to Oberlin College (AASOC). 
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CHUCK and Ruth (Hicks, *45) Mc- 
CLURE both obtained additional master’s 
degrees during 1972: hers in educational re- 
search, his in communications. Ruth is di- 
rector of the child development center at Our 
Lady of Angels College, Glen Riddle, Pa. 
Chuck is a member of the Philadelphia pat- 
ent law firm of McClure, Millman & Jacobs, 
and also is chief executive officer of Pro- 
Tech Inc., manufacturer of liquid-sampling 
equipment for pollution abatement. He is 
working on a doctorate in communications at 
Penn. 


1942 


ELEANOR WESTERMAN Anderson re- 
ceived the Richard Dodge Memorial Award 
Feb. 11 from the California College Person- 
nel Association (CCPA). The newly-estab- 
lished award recognizes innovative service in 
college personnel work. Eleanor is a coun- 
selor for Santa Monica College and College of 
the Canyons, and the AWARE Advisory Cen- 
ter at the YWCA in Santa Monica. 

DICK BLISS received the Western Reserve 
Academy (Hudson, Ohio) Fred Waring 
Prize last September. The prize, in honor of 
a Western Reserve teacher and dormitory 
master, is given to an Academy graduate who 
— by the beginning, middle or end of his ca- 
reer — best represents the educational aims 
and results of Western Reserve Academy. 
Dick has founded and run East Hill School, 
Andover, Vt., which involves students in a 
work-study program. East Hill students per- 
form chores necessary in running the school, 
including raising most of the food (by or- 
ganic farming methods), caring for the ani- 
mals, cooking, cleaning, and building and re- 


ON: m |) ay 
CRAWFORD, ’37, has re- 


ROBERT 
ceived the American Advertising 
Federation’s Silver Medal Award for 
“a lifetime of outstanding achieve- 
ment in the highest traditions of the 
advertising profession and for signif- 
icant contributions to civic achieve- 
ment.” 
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pairing facilities. Dick and his wife, Anne, 
along with their sons, Jonathon and Andrew, 
visited Hudson to receive the prize. He 
gave an address in the Academy chapel. 
During the last week in September, FRED 
CROSS, director of surgery at St. Luke’s 
Hospital in Cleveland and assistant clinical 
professor of surgery, Case Western Reserve 
School of Medicine, served as visiting profes- 
sor in Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic. 
While there he did four open heart opera- 
tions at the Social Security Hospital, Santo 
Domingo, and participated in several cardiac 
clinics. He conducted ward rounds and gave 
a lecture entitled “Recent Advances in Cor- 
onary Artery Surgery” to the hospital staff 
and medical students. He also addressed 
the Dominican Heart Association and _re- 
ceived an honorary membership in the Aca- 
demia Dominicana de Medicina. He was ac- 
companied by his wife Priscilla (Baker, ’43). 
KEN ROWLEY, college department senior 
regional (West Coast) editor for Harper & 
Row, has been presented with a gold watch 
in recognition of 25 years’ service to the com- 
pany. During those years he was instrumen- 
tal in the signing of some 95 contracts. Ken 
and his wife, the former Suzanne Audrain 
of Paris and Acapulco, live in Redwood City, 


Calif. 


1941 


BERTHA H. JUELL, t, is working at a 
retirement home in Auburn, Wash. She lives 
in a trailer park at the southern edge of Au- 
burn, on the Muckleshoot Indian Reservation, 
and has to drive only five miles to work. Her 
niece, Carolyn, and her husband, Ervin, live 
in nearby Seattle. 

“All the Difference in the World” is the 
title of a short story by BETTY MERRILL 
Gulick, which appeared in the January issue 
of Yankee magazine. The story involves a 
meeting of blacks and whites, a confronta- 
tion and variance between them. 

RUTH LEISERSON Sims _ interviewed 
Sen. Harrison A. Williams Jr. (D-N.J.), ’41, 
and Sen. Jacob Javits (R-N.Y.) for an article 
in the November-December 1972 National 
Voter. The article focused on the two sena- 
tors’ views of the 92nd Congress as well as 
their predictions for the 93rd. Ruth is action 
chairman and a director of the League of 
Women Voters of the U.S. Also she has been 
elected to Southern New England Tele- 
phone’s board of directors, effective Jan. 15. 
A member-at-large of the Oberlin Alumni 
Board, Ruth lives in Riverside, Conn. 


1939 


After 5% years in Bangkok, DAVE BUR- 
GESS has been reassigned to UNICEF head- 
quarters in New York City and is raising 
money for the organization from founda- 
tions, corporations, churches and labor unions 
in the U.S. and Canada. The Burgesses are 
living in Upper Montclair, N.J., where son 
Steve, 15, is a freshman in high school. 

JOHN WALTON, president of Clermont 
National Bank (Milford, Ohio) since 1967, 
has been elected vice chairman of the board. 
He joined the bank in 1939 and became exec- 
utive vice president in 1962. During his 
tenure the bank has grown from a one-room 
facility to one with nine offices in Clermont 
County. 


1937 


RICHARD C. BOND retired in January 
after 31 years with the Ohio Department of 
Highways. Dick and his wife, Lois, live in 
Ravenna, Ohio. They plan to spend their 
time traveling and visiting their son and 
daughter. 


1936 


JAMES NELSON of the Amherst College 
economics department was a member of 
Rhode Island’s 1972 selection committee for 
the Rhodes Scholarships. 


1935 


MARIE DAERR was married in January 
to Albert W. Boehringer, former district man- 
ager of the Social Security Administration’s 
Cleveland, Ohio, office. She had been with 
the Cleveland Press’ editorial staff. Both 
have retired from their respective jobs. Marie 
plans to publish several volumes of her poems 
and may explore the use of her poetic crea- 
tions for greeting cards. She accompanied 
her new husband at a retirement party Feb. 
3, given by about 300 of his business asso- 
ciates, community leaders, family and friends. 
Both are retirement experts; Marie started 
the Golden Days column and page in The 
Press 17 years ago. 


1934 


CORNEIL THOMASON Hughes has “re- 
tired” from being an elementary teacher in 
Enterprise, Ore. 

WILLIAM SWETLAND played the role 
of Thornton when the Long Wharf Theater 
in New Haven presented the American pre- 


HUBERT D. CLAPP, M.D., ’34, is 
president of the Minnesota State Ob- 
stetrical and Gynecological Society. 
He has recently completed serving 
two years as first chief of staff at Riv- 
erview Hospital, Crookston, Minn. 
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miere of David Storey’s “The Changing 
Room” last Nov. 17-Dec. 15. The play, di- 
rected by Michael Rudman, ’60, opened on 
Broadway March 6 at the Morosco Theater. 
Time (Dec. 18) said it ought to be the “finest 
new play seen on the North American conti- 
nent this season” and that the “cast cannot be 
praised singly or too highly” because, though 
all are Americans, their English accents were 
so authentic. Swetland played the title role 
in last season’s American premiere of Storey’s 
“The Contractor,” also at the Long Wharf. 

William R. Wing, son of William G., ’32, 
and ALBERTA HEISS Wing, has been ap- 
pointed to permanent membership on the 
staff of the nuclear studies group of the 
Atomic Energy Commission at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. William G. Wing is language division 
chairperson at Central College, Pella, Iowa. 


1933 


LILLIAN LEFKOFSKY Freundlich, pi- 
ano faculty member at Peabody Conserva- 
tory, was an invited guest at the recent Ken- 
tucky State Music Teachers Association state 
convention. She lectured on “Some Short 
Cuts to Technical Training,” and appeared 
with her husband, Irwin, who teaches at Juil- 
liard, in a program of works for four hands at 
one piano. The program included a work 
commissioned by and dedicated to the 
Freundlichs by Robert Starer. 

EDITH (BUNNY) VOLK Howell retired 
from a professional job last year and quickly 
found a volunteer job as director of the 
YWCA Co-op Pre-School for 4-year-olds in 
Redlands, Calif. The parents’ economic sta- 
tus puts the children just above that for ac- 
ceptance in Head Start. It is interracial, but 
chiefly Mexican American, and runs for two 
days a week. Her husband, Chuck, ’32, is 
professor of biology at the University of Red- 
lands. Daughter Anne is staff assistant to the 
Los Angeles director of city planning and son 
Bob works for American Can Co. in Kansas 
City, Mo. 

HENRY SAMS, professor of English at 
Penn State, has become associate dean of the 
school’s Graduate School. The new position 
primarily involves representing the grad 
school in a general program review being 
conducted by the University’s provost. Henry 
joined the Penn State faculty in 1959 as pro- 
fessor of English and department chairman. 
He resigned the latter position in January 
1972. 


1932 


BASIL MILOVSOROFF retired as profes- 
sor of Russian language and literature at 
Dartmouth last June. He joined the Dart- 
mouth faculty in 1957. He was depart- 
ment chairman in 1963-67 and director of the 
NDEA Language Institute for the Advanced 
Study of Russian in 1960-61 and 1963-67. 
He and his wife (Georgia Taylor, 30) live in 
Norwich, Vt. 


1931 


DORR PHILLIPS has retired as account 
executive with the Gannett Newspapers, 
Rochester, N.Y. He and his wife (Marjorie 
Hitchcock, ’29k) have moved to their farm in 
Chester, Vt., “to raise ponies and pigs for our 
three grandchildren.” 
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Concerned Americans across the country are seeking ways to 
ensure that our institutions of higher learning will continue to 
provide top quality instruction and preparation for life for our 
young people. 


You are a vital source of the financial support which educa- 
tion must have to fulfill its critical role in our country’s prog- 
ress. A Matching Gift Program gives you great leverage as you 
move to help solve the financial problems of Oberlin. 


What is a Matching Gift Program? 


Over 500 companies have “matching gift” programs to help 
support education. Through such a program the corporation 
or foundation becomes a partner with employees in assisting 
secondary and higher education. 


What gifts are matched? 


Gifts may be cash or securities. The value of a securities gift 
will be based on: 


a) The cash equivalent of their market value at the close of 


the market on the date of the gift or on the last preceding day 
on which such securities were sold; or 


b) The published bid price for such securities on the date of 
the gift. (Date of gift must be indicated so such value can be 
set.) . 


What can you do? 


Take advantage of “the chance to be twice as helpful’ (as one 
alumnus put it) by notifying the appropriate person in your 
company when you make your gift to the Oberlin Annual Fund, 
so that the company will match it, to Oberlin’s additional bene- 
fit. Within the limits of your company’s program, the more 
you give, the more will be matched. And your company’s 
dollars will be credited to your class, just as yours are. 


JACK SERVICE spoke for the “Old China 
Hands” at a reception in the State Depart- 
ment dining room in Washington Jan. 30 
when 3,000 Foreign Service oticers of past 
and present paid tribute to him and the others 
who told the truth about China as they saw 
it in the *40’s. Said Barbara Tuchman, the 
Pulitzer prize-winning author: “History has 
recognized (them) as having been right; and 
not only history, but even, by act if not by 
acknowledgement, the present administra- 
tion.” 

ELLA SHERLEY of the Norwich Univer- 
sity (Northfield, Vt.) and Vermont College art 
department has organized a new course at 
Vermont College. Its subject is “advertising 
as art.” Students operate a mock advertis- 
ing agency, learning the roles of account ex- 
ecutive, researcher, media expert and copy 
writer. 

Lyle Weed, husband of DOLORES ( MIN- 
EKA) Weed, retired in October from the 
General Board of Pensions of the United 
Methodist Church, Evanston, Ill. He con- 
tinues to serve part-time as a representative 
pensions counselor to the West Coast, Alas- 
ka and Hawaii. The Weeds have purchased 
a new home in Salemtown, Ore., an active 
adult community. “This is home territory for 
my husband,” Dolores writes. “He left here 
many years ago to attend college and serve 
pastorates in New York, which is my home. 
We look forward to renewing old friendships 
and being near his family.” 


1930 


CHARLES W. COOK retired Feb. 1 after 
teaching for 42 years at the Lorain (Ohio) 
High School. He graduated from the school 
in 1926. In 1969 he was named Teacher of 
the Year by the Northeast Ohio Teacher’s 
Association. In accepting his resignation, the 
board of education cited his excellent teach- 
ing record and commended him for his years 
of service to the Lorain school system. 


1929 


Mrs. Dudley Campbell (MAY TAYLOR) 
enjoyed a retired teachers’ tour to Majorca 
during the fall, spent Christmas with a 
daughter in Davenport, Iowa, and then went 
on to Venice, Fla., where she is living in a 
mobile home for four months. 

DOROTHY SCHMID Johns, dean of stu- 
dents at Laurel School, Shaker Heights, 
Ohio, has become a trustee of Ohio Univer- 
sity. Ohio Governor John Gilligan made the 
appointment which runs through May 1978. 
She lives in Beachwood, Ohio. 

ETHEL (EVERSOLE) and C. Nevil 
White celebrated their 40th wedding anniver- 
sary Aug. 20, 1972, with an open house at 
their new home (957 Stonewall Rd., Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 40504). More than 200 friends and 
relatives called during the afternoon. Five 
of the attendants at the White’s wedding were 
among those present. Nevil retired from the 
itinerant ministry of the United Methodist 
Church following 44 years in the ministry. 
He is serving as assistant chaplain at the Good 
Samaritan Hospital, a Methodist institution in 
Lexington. 


46 


1928 


Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., con- 
ferred the honorary D.D. on R. PIERCE 
BEAVER at its Founders’ Day Convocation 
last November. It was the first time the sem- 
inary bestowed the degree on a non-Luther- 
an, Pierce was executive chairman of the 
Consultation on Frontier Missions held in 
Chicago, Dec. 10-13, which brought together 
equal numbers of Protestants, Conservative 
Evangelicals and Roman Catholics. 

CHARLES B. MILLER, class president, 
has been named a vice president and special 
assistant to the president of the Home Sav- 
ings & Loan Co., Youngstown, Ohio. His 
duties include marketing development work 
and customer services. 


1927 
DOROTHY (HANSEL) and _ Clarence 


Grove are living in a retirement settlement 
at Orange City, Fla. They had lived in Mi- 
ami, Fla., for 25 years. Both are retired 
teachers. 


1926 


HOWARD VINCENT?’s “The Tailoring of 
Melville’s White-Jacket” has been named an 
“Outstanding Book of the Year” by Choice 
magazine, a publication of the American Li- 
brary Association. He teaches at Kent State. 


1925 


ELIZABETH DAVIES Gould is working 
on her fifth composition commissioned by the 
Toledo (Ohio) Symphony. She and her hus- 
band, George, live in Toledo. They have 
two daughters and six grandchildren. 


MOVING? 

If youre moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velope and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, 
Ohio 44074. 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not neces- 
sary. 


Name Class 
New Street Address 88 | 
ae Wag ema ans aan i 5 cs: 


Effective Date of New Address 


If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 


1924 
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Piano instructor KAMEJIU HIGUCHI Ku- 
nitomo continues to maintain a downtown 
Hilo, Hawaii, studio where she has trained 
hundreds of students over the years. The 
studio, first opened in 1925, went from an 
enrollment of five to 65 within one year. 
During the past 48 years more than 34 of her 
pupils have attended various mainland col- 
leges, to study music. She and four other 
teachers belong to a non-profit cooperative 
organization for mutual benefit to their pro- 
fession. Kamejiu plays nine holes of golf 
each weekday morning. 

MAX HAHN, retired executive vice presi- 
dent and secretary of the Field Foundation 
Inc., has accepted a post on the board of 
directors of First Northern Savings & Loan 
Association of Santa Fe, Espanola and Taos, 
N.M. He lives in Santa Fe. 


1920 


BRUCE CATTON’s newest book, “Wait- 
ing for the Morning Train — An American 
Boyhood,” should be of particular interest 


to his classmates. See description on Page 
30. 


1918 


Rev. John A. Glasse, retired Presbyterian 
minister and husband of JESSIE HOWELL, 
died last Noy. 21 in Citrus Heights, Calif. 
They were married in 1920. 


1911 


KEYES METCALF, chief consultant in 
the design of a new $5.4 million library to 
serve Hamilton and Kirkland Colleges, Clin- 
ton, N.Y., received an honorary degree when 
the new structure was dedicated. 


1908 


CHARLES SAWYER has given the City 
of Cincinnati a gift of $1 million, to be 
matched by federal, state or city funds, to 
make possible the purchase of 14.5 acres of 
riverfront property to be developed for public 
recreation and picnic grounds. 


1905 


Rev. ANDREW J. MONCOL, t, cele- 
brated his 95th birthday Dec. 3. Now re- 
tired, he lives at 3395 West 127th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44111. 


1904 


St. Stephen’s Church, San Diego, Calif., 
celebrated its 10th anniversary last Septem- 
ber with the publication of a special souvenir 
book dedicated to LEANNA OSBORNE 
Hale. She is state mother of The Churches 
of God in Christ, Southern California. The 
dedication reads: “A faithful and devoted ser- 
vant of the Lord, our congregation owes you 
a great debt for your financial support, pa- 
tience and encouragement.” Rev. George D. 


McKinney Jr., A.M. °56, is the church’s pas- 
tor. 
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Erwin 
Griswold ’25: 
Taught 

many of 
today’s leaders 


by James Grohl 


in The Cleveland Press 


soon to depart his job as the gov- 
ernment’s chief advocate before 
the U.S. Supreme Court, was de- 
scribed by a former student last Jan- 
uary as “one of the greatest solicitors 
general in our country’s history.” 
The former student was Atty. Gen. 
Richard G. Kleindienst, who studied 
law under Griswold when the ex- 


| eae Nathaniel Griswold (’25), 
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Clevelander was dean of Harvard 
Law School. 

Indeed, if Griswold were an im- 
modest man, he might well brag that 
he taught many of the nation’s most 
powerful men what they know. In 
the federal government alone, the list 
of former Griswold students is stag- 
gering. 

It includes Elliot L. Richardson who 
moved from secretary of HEW to be- 
come secretary of defense in Presi- 
dent Nixon’s second term cabinet; 
James T. Lynn who moved from un- 
dersecretary of commerce to secretary 
of housing and urban development; 
and Casper W. Weinberger, director 
of the Office of Management and Bud- 
get until he became Richardson’s 
successor at HEW. 

At 68, Griswold is leaving the office 
in which he held his first real job. 
Fresh out of Harvard Law School 
with a doctorate in 1929, Griswold 
returned to Cleveland to practice 
briefly with his father’s law firm. 
Herbert Hoover, a Republican, was 
in the White House, and in Septem- 
ber 1929 Griswold was offered a job 
in the solicitor general's office. 

He took it and became the resident 
expert on tax law. When Hoover 


Griswold has been a trustee of 
Oberlin College since 1936. 


was crushed by the Roosevelt land- 
slide in 1932, the new Democratic 
administration recognized Griswold’s 
talents and kept him on. 

“I thought I'd come for a year or 
two for some experience, and stayed 
for five years,” he said. 

In 1934 he embarked on his aca- 
demic career as an assistant law pro- 
fessor at Harvard. In 1946 he was 
appointed dean and served as such 
until President Lyndon Johnson, a 
Democrat, called Republican Gris- 
wold to Washington in October 1967 
to serve as solicitor general. 

What brought Griswold to John- 
son's attention, aside from the esteem 
in which he was held by lawyers 
across the nation, was probably Gris- 
wold’s work as a member of the U.S. 
Civil Rights Commission. 

President John F. Kennedy ap- 
pointed Griswold to the commission 
in 1961. Before he left the commis- 
sion six years later, it virtually wrote 
the civil rights acts of 1964 and 1966 
(LAW ENFORCEMENT, A REPORT ON 
EQUAL PROTECTION IN THE SOUTH, April 
1966). 

Now the laws are on the books, 
Griswold said, and the legal muscle 
is available to insure equality of the 
races. 

Currently there is a school busing 
controversy in suburban Prince 
Georges County, Md. Griswold points 
out that a decade ago there were few 
black families in that area. 

“To me, the very fact we have this 
situation in Prince Georges County 
shows that we’re making progress,” he 
said in reference to the decline of ra- 
cial housing barriers. 
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DO YOU OWN THE OTHER 7 FIELDS? Complete your set from our limited supply of 
back issues: FIELD #1, $3 a copy; FIELD #2-7, $1.50 a copy: 
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FIELD #1 Essay by Levertov. Translations: Salinas, Krolow, Eich, Transtrémer. Poems: 


Anderson, Bell, Berry, Francis, Haines, Hall, Schmitz, Simpson, Skelton, Sny- 
der, Stafford. . . 


FIELD #2 Essays by Stafford and Bly. Translations: Andrade, Rodriguez, Schréer, Kao 
K’i. Poems: Atwood, Benedikt, Bly, Carruth, Hugo, Kumin, Kuzma, McPher- 
son, Merwin, Simic, Stokes, Strand, Van Duyn. . . 


FIELD #3 _ Essays by Eich and Haines. Translations: Popa, Eich, Krolow. Poems: Creeley, 


Haines, Harper, Hughes, Ignatow, Levertov, Lux, Matthews, Pastan, Rich, 
Shelton. . . 


FIELD #4 Essays by Atwood and Kinnell. Translations: Transtrémer, Herbert, Alberti. 
Poems: Amorosi, Bell, Benedikt, Gildner, Kinnell, Kuzma, Mella, Merwin, Ray, 
Schmidt, Schmitz, Sommer, Stafford. . . 


FIELD #5 — Essay by Shapiro on Ashbery. Translations: Jozsef, Eich, Rilke. Poems: Bly, 


Gildner, Goldbarth, Haines, Harper, Hilberry, Jensen, Lux, McKernan, Meyers, 
Rendleman, Rich, Simic. . . 


FIELD #6 Prose text by Bichsel. Translations: Domin, Rilke, Péret, Krolow, Vallejo. 


Poems: Benedikt, Carrigan, Gildner, Kaufman, Lux, McPherson, Rendleman, 
Schmitz, Shelton, Simic, Strand. . . 


FIELD #7 Essay by Rich. Conversation with Koch. Translations: Rilke, Pedretti, Schroer. 


Poems: Anderson, Booth, Edson, Hall, Gildner, Levertov, Libbey, Merwin, 
Rendleman, Sears, Swift, Vliet, Woods, Valentine. . . 
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